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A CONTEMPORARY 


“ Pour dormir tranquille, il ne faut avoir jamais fait de certains réves.” 


I. 


[* was an immense drive from Highgate (she had been spending 


part of the day there, with an ancient relative of her husband) 

back to her own house in Lowndes Square. She had been out 
since one o'clock: first, at this luncheon party, where she had met 
a dozen of old Lady Selina’s choicer friends. Afterwards, taking 
advantage of finding herself in that guartier perdu, she had consulted 
with her coachman, paid calls, left cards—all with a sense of executing 
so many mechanical dexterities. At some of the houses the people 
were at home. She had gone in, and talked, and talked! And after 
each of these visits, as she re-entered her carriage and pulled the fur 
rug closer about her, the same sensation of discouragement, of lassitude, 
of an insufferable mental and moral emptiness, had seized upon her: 
as if this depression of spirit was an unhappy independent fact which 
she had left, like the footman, waiting for her at the door. At lunch she 
had been placed between a distinguished artist whose work she sincerely 
admired, and one of the most brilliant and well-known politicians of 
Lady Selina’s set. Both men had talked to her with animation and, 
interest ; and she, too, had been interesting. They had laughed a grcat 
deal ; before she left, Lady Selina had come up and thanked her for 
having made the success of her little party. And yet nothing, nothing 
—nothing that she had heard or seen, no personality with which she had 
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come in contact during those many hours!—had even for a moment 
relieved her from that sensation of bitter and miserable futility. 

As her carriage turned into the Park the lamps were already 
lighted: each separate gas jet making its individual spot of flame’ 
against the pale clear February twilight. It had been a lovely day. 
Since morning, millions of brown glistening leaf-buds had swelled, and 
split their varnished cases upon the expectant boughs. Within the 
last week the grass under the trees had changed colour. The Serpen- 
tine, she noticed, as it reflected the light overhead, assumed an 
indefinable air of coming from the fields, of being a real river; and 
the damp, mild wind, even under those regulated branches, suggested 
the country, too, and tasted of the spring. 

There were more cards waiting for her at the house, more invita- 
tions, a heap of letters to be answered. One of the notes was from 
her husband, half a dozen lines written from the club, to say she was 
not to expect him home to dinner. There was to be a late sitting 
at the House, and it was uncertain at what hour he might have to 
speak. She read this standing under the hall lamp, with her furs 
still hanging about her. A smile broke over her tired face at that 
mention of his speaking ; and then she looked to see when the message 
had been dispatched. Sir John had carefully noted down the hour of 
writing, and underneath, from habit, he had added the day: the date 
of the month. She read these as well. She had forgotten that this was 
the 27th of February. It seemed impossible, and yet she had forgotten 
it entirely; and the recognition of this forgetfulness seemed to accentuate 
and underline all the vagus, intolerable disappointment of the day. For 
years, for four or five years at least, that date had represented something 
precious to her: an anniversary. Then, one spring, had come Sir 
John’s great illness ; the following year they had been busy all through 
February, settling matters at Chisholme and taking possession of the 
new estate ; and another, and yet another spring had come and gone 
since that. “It is eight years!” she said aloud, looking up from the bit 
of paper she held in her chill gloved fingers. 

“Yes, m’lady. Beg pardon, m’'lady. Dinner at the usual hour, I 
suppose, m’lady?” the butler inquired promptly, stepping forward. He 
was an old servant; he had been in the house since she was first married. 
He was there, too, eight years ago. She glanced with sudden interest at 
his familiar inexpressive face. Very likely he remembered that winter, 
and had had his own opinion about admitting visitors. 
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“No. Yes. Of course! What am I saying? Dinner at the usual 
hour. Sir John will not be home, Dashwood,” she added, looking back 
over her shoulder when she had already gone up one or two stairs. 

As a rule she was extremely kind to her servants; she had rather 
sentimental theories on the subject. But to-night she let her maid 
remove her heavy cloak and bonnet, and kneel down before her to take 
off her shoes, as if her maid had been an automaton. Even after she 
was dressed for dinner, she remained for a long time seated before her 
mirror, staring at herself, at her hair, her neck, her jewels, with hard pre- 
occupied eyes. It was anew expression on her face. Eight years before 
she had had a great deal of pleasure in contemplating her reflection in 
that same glass. Eight years before she had been a young woman. 
Looking back now she seemed to herself so young! But since then she 
had crossed the gulf which separates thirty from thirty-five ; she was 
changed, irrevocably changed ; nothing could do away with that. When 
she went out now to balls and parties, everywhere, she met girls and 
young men who had been the children of eight years before. An 
intolerable sense of life having passed on, of being left out, left behind, 
was at the bottom of all her unrest and fatigue. It seemed to her as if, 
as far back as she could remember, something—some force inherent in 
things which she could not describe, but which was very patent to her,— 
had been leading her on and on, entangling her with the lure of new 
interests, cheating her with promises of opportunities for action and 
expression which had never come to pass. In secret she had always 
gone on in the hope of some day experiencing once more, were it but 
for an hour, the thrill, the absolute satisfaction of being, which had once, 
for a short time, fulfilled and contented the expectations of her heart. 
And the years had passed ; she had acquired habits ; she was a middle- 
aged woman now, and nothing had come of it all. Nothing. Nothing! 

Once, long ago, at a crisis in her existence, she had made her choice : 
she had sent away the man who loved her. She had not done it without 
a struggle. At the last, and because what bound her to duty was far 
more a matter of emotion than of strenuous principle—because, like 
thousands and thousands of other women, she was weak of purpose, 
ready to sacrifice herself and yet willing to evade the logical conclusions 
of her own choice of conduct—at the very least she had tried to make 
terms with Necessity, to stipulate for a reprieve, offering herself the 
consolation of yet some hours, some supremely happy hours, spent in 
his company. She had clung to this scheme passionately: shutting 
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her cyes to all else, assuring hersclf and him that it must be so: that 
this much at least was “owed to them.” By whom? It was a question 
that she refused to ask herself! But circumstances had been too much 
for her. She had done without it in the end. ' 

And it is possible for a woman to submit to so much that she never 
agrees to! She was thinking of that all the time she sat eating her 
dinner in the warm, softly-lighted room, opposite Sir John’s empty 
place. Her plan had been to go to the Opera that evening ; and later, 
she was to accompany her sister-in-law to a big political At Home. But 
when the carriage came round she sent it away again. To-morrow she 
would tell Julia she had headache—anything! But they should let her 
off, for once, to-night. 


IT. 


It had been her own suggestion that they should spend the last day 
of all at Stonehenge. She had visited the place once before ; and it 
gratified the half-theatrical, half-romantic element in her imagination 
to connect inseparably the last hours of their bricf frustrated love with 
the old enduring mystery of those stones. He had begged very hard 


for an alternative place of meeting: something that they could be sure 
of, in case of bad weather, or if any of her domestic arrangements 
failed. But she had conceived a nervous horror of seeing him again 
in town. She was always looking forward (it was one of the differences 
between them), and she dreaded to part with him in any place which 
she might afterwards, by stress of circumstance, be forced to revisit, 
That was one of the things which she never told him, and he had 
ended by giving in to her wish—as he always ended. 

It was arranged between them that he should go down to Salisbury 
over night, meeting her in the morning at the railway station. He was 
to have a carriage waiting, and she would come down from London by 
the earlicst train possible. “I should so like to bring you some lunch ; 
in a basket, you know, I think I might manage it. And you won't like 
the things they give you to eat, at the place where they put up the 
horses, and I should so /ike to have you enjoy things.” This she had 
said to him, as they were settling the details of their expedition ; and, 
though he laughed at her idea of pleasure, and teased her with sugges- 
tions of ordering down some preposterous quantity of provision, the 
simplicity of her solicitude for his comfort touched him very much; the 
way she looked at him while she said it seemed to him one of the 
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tenderest, sweetest things he had ever known. The expression in her 
eyes that day, the tone of her voice, were among the things which he 
remembered longest. 

She, on her side, had remembered it all; every incident. During 
the whole of that last week he spent in England his regimental duties 
had left him scarce an hour in the day for her. That afternoon together 
at Stonehenge was the sum of what they might expect ; and, after all, 
they had never gone there! After all her dreams, her plans—she never 
forgot the strangeness of that secret continuous planning—they had been 
prevented by the commonest, the most obvious of accidents. It had 
simply rained all day long. It had rained violently—rained in torrents ; 
and after announcing to Sir John over night that she was going to 
spend part of the day in the country, with a friend (she had promised 
herself she would tell no lies, that were not necessary), it was impos- 
sible for her to leave the house in face of such outrageous weather. It 
was the sort of accident a child might have foreseen. But she had 
made so sure of being given what she wanted at the last! She had so 
vehemently persuaded herself that the very completeness of the sacrifice 
—the manner in which she sent him away for ever—could propitiate 
fate, cheat justice, turn this last poor self-indulgence into a mere 


question of accepting compensation for the pain they suffered! And 
then it had rained all day. 

No one, not even her eldest sister-in-law, who was devoted to John, 
and always hurrying in, at inconvenient hours, to ask questions about 
his comfort—not one person of her extourage had ever suspected the 
existence of that brief romance. 


He was the son of one of Sir John’s county neighbours and con- 
stituents. When his regiment was stationed at Windsor, it was only 
natural that he should be a great deal in town ; very often at Lowndes 
Square. And when the —th Highlanders was ordered to India, he 
went away. It was one more of the innumerable meetings and partings 
which take piace in silence, out of sight, as it were under the surface. 
No one but herself had attached any particular meaning to his coming 
or going. He was not a person of importance. And as she sat there, 
in her pretty dinner gown, before the fire, on this other 27th of February, 
she was realising in a very vivid degree the force of that curious 
inevitable interlacing of small things, small interests, small habits, which 
constitutes a second existence for most of us—an existence nothing 
interrupts. At first it had seemed impossible to endure the emptiness, 
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the blank unchanging silence, which fell upon her from the day of his 
going (she had asked him not to write). From day to day she deter- 
mined—she nearly determined—to tell the whole story to her husband 
It would be a relief, which she could almost feel beforehand, to hear 
him talked of, to hear herself mention his name. And then, little by 
little, the forced occupations of her position (she had no children), the 
very activity of her youth and temperament, re-asserted their claims, 
And the years had passed since then! Of all that old agony she 
retained a sensation of something painful but very much hidden inside 
her consciousness: a sense of something incomplete rather than an 
active grief. Very often she did not think of him now, by name, for 
weeks together. It was the accident of a date which had brought 
the old memories back so strongly to-night. A mere accident, but 
she abandoned herself to it entirely. 

Years ago she had done this same thing so often! There was not 
a possible detail of that afternoon at Stonehenge she had not lived over 
a hundred times in imagination ; and her fancied account of what had 
not been, and never could be again, invariably started at the same 
incident : she saw herself getting out of the railway carriage at 
Salisbury Station. She saw herself as in a vision; she knew every 


detail of the dress she had meant to wear—(after all she had succeeded 
in accounting for the luncheon basket !)—and from that point, on, the 
story she told herself of that last day scarce varied a whit 


Ill. 


He was standing on one side, a little away from the crowd, when 
she first caught sight of him; he was smiling; he was listening to 
something said by a porter—two or three men near him were-laughing 
also. Then the train drew up at the platform. Their eyes met. “ It is 
you,” he said, as he gave her his hand to step out. 

All the way down she had wondered at intervals how he would 
greet her; what form of words he would use. And now she was there. 
They were together, and what had either of them left to say ? 

“Is the carriage waiting? Am I late? There is nothing but that 
basket, you know ; and the rugs. Have you been waiting long? Am I 
late?” she asked again. And for all answer he looked at her—O, how 
she loved that look in his eyes ! 

He put her into the carriage and got in himself. “Are you warm 
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enough?” he asked, and leaned across to tuck the fur rug carefully 
about her feet. ‘‘Would you like the tep part up? But there is no 
wind.” “TI like it. Yes. Leave it open, please,” she murmured. As 
he reached over, his shoulder brushed against her arm. She sat with 
both hands in her muff looking straight before her. It seemed as if 
she had come all that way, and at all that risk, only to hear him talk 
about carriages and the weather. It was all so forlorn, so unexpected, 
so bewildering! She remembcred that he was laughing when she first 
caught sight of him from the window—laughing. 

She kept her eyes persistently fixed upon the faded blue cushions 
opposite ; and the heavy landau went steadily rolling past long streets 
of houses, and people, and then more houses. They turned out of a 
grey empty public square ; there were scattered villas; they crossed a 
bridge ; the horse’s hoofs rang sharply on the stones ; and then the long 
white country road stretched before them—stretched all across the 
Plain, under the pale, low, restless February sky. ‘“ That’s Old Sarum, 
that is,’ says the coachman, pointing with his whip. He was accus- 
tomed to driving parties who asked questions ; but Lor’ bless you, this 
gentleman never so much as turned his head. The lady—she was a 
pretty young lady—took more interest. She sat up. ‘“O, yes, thank 
you! I see,” she said. This man who drove them—the people at the 
inn—must not be allowed to notice anything. That was part of the 
price she had to pay. “I see,I see. Thank you,” she repeated with 
mechanical politeness. The bare hilltop, where some shcep were 
grazing, swam and floated across before her glistening eyes; her lip 
trembled ; after a minute she put her hand stealthily up to her face. 

“Mary?” said the man sitting beside her. Then for the first time 
she turned and looked full at him. ‘ Mary?” he said again ; and she 
knew that tone in his voice so well! Her heart gave a great jarring 
throb: she could feel it beat, beating while she looked at him. “O, why 
—why have you that unhappy face?” she cried. 

“Tam unhappy. Do you suppose it is easy for me to say good-bye 
to you? You are all I love in this world,” he said, sadly enough. 

“ Roger P 

Every word of it was true. She knew it was true. His love was 
there—before her; and she could touch it—his whole love. And in an. 
instant a feeling of absolute satisfaction, the rest, the contentment of a 
natural completion, filled all her heart and being: stilled it; filled it; 
rising—rising like water in a lock. 
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“Ah, don’t be unhappy now. Not now; not yet. We have the 
whole day before us. Please—don’t /ook unhappy, Roger. If you only 
knew; it hurts me so. Please. To please me,” she said in her soft 
voice. Whether he had taken her hand, or she had given it to him, she’ 
did not know. But there it lay, in his. “What did you do last night ? 
Did you think of me?” she asked, and looked up at him with confiding, 
triumphant eyes. 

He told her how he had come down after dining with some fellows 
at the club, It was a kind of farewell banquct ; one of the good-byes 
that had to be got over :—“I came down by the last train. I couldn't 
get away sooner. The hotel was shut up at that hour. There was no 
one about but a mouldy old porter, who put me into a great mouldy 
melancholy room opposite the Cathedral Close. I heard the clock 
strike all the hours; all the quarters. I thought of you. I thought of 
India and of saying good-bye to you. It was like death. It was like 
being in one’s grave, with those infernal chimes ringing for ever and for 
ever overhead. I used to tell you my heart would break and that 
would be the end of it, if you sent me away from you, Mary. I don’t 
think it will now. I don’t think there is any end to what a fellow can 
suffer ; or any end to loving you. It comes much to the same thing,” 
says poor Roger with his dreary smile. 

“Yes,” she said. But she was hardly sorry for him: she wanted so 
to hear it all. 

“T thought it never would be morning. When the night was over I 
felt as if I had been living there for a hundred years in that horrible 
lonely melancholy room. I wondered who would be the next fellow to 
sleep there; and if Ze would see the daylight come creeping in at the 
window, and light up the beastly old walls and carpet, and the musty 
old furniture, and that hateful bed? I got up as soon as the house was 
awake. I walked all over the town before any of the shops were open. 
It was as if the whole place knew I was there to say good-bye to you. 
And after breakfast I went into the cathedral and talked to the verger. 
He told me: “Them chimes was considered to be a great comfort to 
the sleepless,” says Roger with a grim little laugh. “And then— 
Mary?” “Yes, dear.” “There was a wedding party—a niece of one 
of the Canons. She wasn’t exactly pretty, but young; and with such 
a nice gentle look on her face. And /e—he was a fellow about my own 
age. I stood there next to the verger and watched them. And when 
the parson told him to put the ring on her finger—you know—I saw 
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him look at her. And I thought how he’d got all his life before him— 
with her. And then I came away to meet you; to say good-bye to 
you,” says Roger again. 

She had never seen him look like that; she hardly knew his face 
with that expression on it; but at each of his words she felt him all 
hers; hers absolutely; hers as nothing had ever belonged to her 
before. “And so you thought of me all the time? Poor boy. My 
poor Roger,” she murmured very softly, and drawing a long breath. 

“Yes. All the time. All along those confounded streets—in the 
cathedral ; everywhere ;—the place is full of my thoughts of you. If 
we ever go back there, when we are old, it will be like walking among 
ghosts ; meeting ghosts ;—ghosts of me and of you—and of to-day.” 

“ Ah, to-day is ours,” she said very quickly. Anda smile of pure 
satisfaction, the smile of a child, passed over her lips :—‘ We had people 
dining in Lowndes Square last night ; twenty of them; twenty friends 
of Sir John to meet the Bishop. I sat between him and Lord George, 
and we talked about—about lobsters. About the right way to make 
lobster salad. The Bishop and I had made a plot together not to let 
Lord George get on his bimetallism. And after dinner the Bishop’s 
wife—you remember Mrs. Bellenden? that dark, lean woman with the 
teeth ?—well, she came up to me to say how much the Bishop loved 
talking to me—for I have such a happy face, and there is nothing the 
Bishop loves so much as happy faces.” 

And then she blushed consciously. She had repeated the speech 
out of mockery ; it had amused her as a compliment to her good acting, 
when she heard it. And it passed through her mind like a flash how 
secretly and miserably she would have resented it, had Roger told her 
such an anecdote of himself. “Happy?” she said hurriedly. “I was 
watching the clock over her lean shoulder all the while the woman 
talked to me. I was counting the hours—twelve hours yet ; eleven and 
a half—before my train started. My sisters-in-law were all there, all of 
them ; they always come for the Bishop. They like to see him talking 
to me. Julia says it shows how much he appreciates dear John. And 
Sir John enjoyed himself solemnly all the evening long. It is the sort 
of thing he really cares for,” said his wife, “that, and making notes for 
his speech.” 

“’Tis the sort of thing you will be doing when I am gone,” says 
Roger sadly. 

She bit her lip, glancing quickly at him. She did not answer for a 
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minute. Then :—“O, Roger, if you knew! Roger, if you would under- 
stand—I want to be happy to-day. I want it to remember. I want it!” 
she cried out with sudden passion. “Look,” she said, “look at that sky 
—like spring ; and the sunshine, and the soft, soft clouds. Look at that 
great plain, and the road that goes on and on, as if it went on for ever. 
Do you see the green grass over there—the line of new green, by the 
brook? Do you hear the rooks, how they caw? And do you hear the 
sheep bleating, Roger?” She leaned nearer to him, holding his big, 
strong hand tight between both her own. ‘“O,” she said, “ after London, 
this is another world! Let me feel it is our world; it belongs to us 
two for to-day. I shall have time—do you think I shail not have 
time to think—to remember—afterwards ?” She shook her head ; her 
lips quivered ; she looked up into his eyes with a smile. “Be good to 
me about this, Roger. It is our one day—our happy day,” she said. 
She spoke very low, very fast, with an anguish of insistence. And 
then, almost at the same moment, feeling that she had prevailed with 
him, she gave a sigh of relief and leaned back once more in her corner. 
“Ah, you are good. Now talk to me,” she said almost gaily. And 
again she was conscious of that feeling of absolute satisfaction—of full, 
brimming satisfaction. It came to her as if she had been waiting for it 
all her life. It was something so new and withal so simply natural, that 
if she had seen her husband then, if Sir John himself had been there, 
walking before them, it seemed to her that she could have felt nothing. 

And the horses pounded steadily along the empty road, the carriage 
went on steadily rolling past the flat, empty country. To be with Roger 
—that was real! She sat with her hand in his; she heard his voice 
speaking to her. The wintry fields, the low sky, spread before her 
eyes like a dream. 

IV. 

And when, a little later, the carriage had driven away, leaving 
them alone, face to face with each other in the solitude of that still, 
winter-bound landscape, she was seized with a kind of tender delirium, 
a condition of acute, exalted, vibrating sensibility, in which it seemed 
as if her being responded to a hundred different simultaneous emotions. 
The stillness, the clear, limpid air, the look in Roger's eyes, the 
sentiment of Stonehenge, the sight of those great stones, some standing 
yet, others time-shaken, knee-deep in weeds, leaning, sinking to the 
turf, in sovereign overthrow—and that turf itself after London! the 
miles and miles of open, grassy country: all these things struck upon 
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her heart and senses like nothing she had ever known before. For 
those hours she had entirely escaped conventions ; she had forgotten 
them ; her impressions came to her direct and vital as reality itself. 
She turned to Roger then. He had thrown his arm about her, and 
she felt it holding her. Her head drooped against his shoulder. 
“ Ah,” she sighed, “ah, to be here with you /” And then in a moment 
she had slipped from his jealous, trembling grasp with a laugh like a 
child’s. “O,” she cried,“ Iam happy. I am too happy, Roger!” 

“You look like a flower,” he said fondly—* My Flower !—against 
those stones.” 

“ Roger, is Stonehenge what you expected ?” 

“I don't know. I think when you are there I see nothing.” 

She laughed again, exultantly. ‘“O, to be here, with you!” she 
said once more in her soft, tender voice. 

She made him help her spread their lunch on a fallen slab of 
granite, on the sunny side of the huge monoliths. Here and there, in 
crevices, in sheltered corners, lingered a patch of rain-spotted snow ; 
but the air at midday was tempered, vaguely tepid, with intimations in 
it of the coming spring. All about them, from the distance, rose the 
thin, fluctuating bleating of countless ccmpanies of lambs. By the 
edges of the stones, already the grass was greener ; and it was true that 
she showed there like a flower—a flower of brilliant, refined, modern 
life, with her pretty dress and her fair hair and her softly blooming skin, 
among those sombre ruins. For a little while she was radiant; the 
young man could not detach his eyes from her. “How young you 
look to-day !—like a little girl,” he said at one moment. 

“O, I am older than you ; twenty-nine.” 

“Yes, three months older! As if that made a difference.” 

She looked at him. “Three months? I have been married six 
years,” she said in a curious altered voice. And then, aJl at once, for 
the first time, she began talking to him of her marriage—of her married 
life. She told him the whole story rapidly, impetuously, without 
stopping to pick words—as if some secret barrier between their minds 
were, for the first time, broken :—“I was twenty-two—nearly twenty- 
three. And there are so many of us at home! I was so pleased not 
to wait: to be the first of all to marry. I was so pleased to marry 
him. I liked having a house in London. I liked all the things he 
gave me. Roger, now—now—at the present moment—I like having 
those things still.” 
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He looked away ; his honest face went red all over. “I suppose—I 
suppose you can’t help it. A woman cannot help it,” he said very 
gravely and gently. 

“QO,” she cried out, and her beautiful eyes filled suddenly with tears’ 
“If I could show myself to you just asl am! If you could know me 
without its hurting you! Roger, I did not know you. And there was 
no love in it. No love: that’s my defence, and it’s my shame. He was 
very good natured. I did not dislike him; I did not mind him. I 
thought him kind. He gave me what I wanted—and what 4e wanted 
was a pretty, lively wife. He thinks all men with property owe it to 
the country to marry. O,” she said, “if he had ever loved any one—if 
he loved any one now—I believe I could find it in my heart to forgive 
him!. I was a young girl, Roger: it would have been so easy for him 
to have made me love him. And he never did: he never tried. But 
when you think that I have satisfied him, Roger—/, who never cared 
whether he went or came. And never to have loved him ; never for a 
day ; never—never! How can I forgive him that? Roger, can’t you 
comfort me? You—atleast youareaman. Youcangoaway. You are 
free; but I—and I am his wife. O Roger ” she stretched out 
her two arms across her knee, and wrung the delicate fingers together,— 
“O Roger, Roger, how can you comfort me for chat?” 

He put out his hand and took hers; there was a wedding ring upon 
the little trembling hand; he looked down at it as it lay there, so 
passive, so helpless;—on his own broad brown palm—and his face 
whitened beneath the sunburn. “I am so sorry for you. I love you so 
much,” he said. 

“ Sorry ? O!” she repeated with a little piteous moan. She laid her 
cheek against the rock behind her, and looked off across the plain, with 
her great hopeless desolate eyes. And then aftera moment: “ It is so 
hard for you,, Roger,” she said. “If God only gave women a second 
chance.” 

“T love you so much; as you are,” he repeated gently ; and an 
immense pity, a pity for all women—a pity for all the mistakes of life, 
the bitter, idle, tragic, irretrievable blunders—wrung his heart. Presently, 
and still without letting go the poor little hand, he began telling her of 
what she had been to him since he had known her: the good she had 
done him ; the change she had made in his life. “I don’t think I 
was worse than most fellows even before then,” he said quite 
simply ; “only I’ve been knocking about the place ever since I 
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can remember. My brother Ted has been away in India these five 
years. The old Governor and I get on very well ; and I like my step- 
mother well enough, and the kids. But since my mother died—till I 
knew you—I never knew what it was to feel at home. I uscd to go up 
into her dressing-room and talk to her, in the holidays, when I was a 
little chap at school. My step-mother uses the room now; I haven’t 
been inside it these ten years. But I’ve felt like that in your place in 
Lowndes Square,—like being a boy again, and being loved,—and seeing 
your pretty ways about the house; how you move about and touch 
things—O, you know what I mean? I’ve seen you look at me in the 
same way: with the same eyes: as if you loved me,” says Roger. 
“Yes,” said Mary ; and the childless woman’s eyes filled with tears. 
“ Dear,” she said, “I am so glad that when—when you are gone, you 
will be near your brother. I—I used to be rather jealous, once, of the 


way you care for Ted. I always feel that if he knew—if you told him 
about me P 


“Mary!” 
“Yes, dear. About your caring for me, I mean. I felt that he would 
be against us. At the best, he will be glad for your sake that you came 


away. He will see, Ted will see, how nothing good could ever have come 
of our love—O, our poor love! And he will judge it—and me. He will 
tell you that a married woman who lies to her husband ends by lying to 
her lover. O, Roger, let me speak. Ted will see it all and make you 
see it. Not at first perhaps. Not now; not just now, but later— 
when you begin to remember me. Not to think of me, but to 
remember me. O,” she cried, “there are women I have heard of 
who can give up all the world, all their lives, all themselves for the 
man they love. And I cannot, I cannot. It is not in me. I have 
looked on at life too long and too much. I have heard too many 
people talk. I have read too many books. I have seen love die, and I 
know. It is not the right or the wrong of it, Roger: haven’t I been all 
wrong—all wrong from the beginning? But it is not in me. I can 
break my heart, but I can’t live by it. I can’t. I have heard so many 
people talking; talking. I feel as if I had been told of the end of 
everything so often. And 1 know myself. I talk about giving up my 
life for you, and I could not face the thought of shocking Julia.” 

“Don’t, Mary,” says poor Roger, hanging his head. 

“TI have thought of it all, you see; even of what she would say. 
How I know what she would say! Roger, if I were sending you away 
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because I was really good—if,” she said slowly, “if I could feel I was 
doing it only because it is my duty—my duty to John—it would be 
different. I could feel that, I think, if he had ever loved me. What 
right has a man to take all your life—all!—a man who has never loved 
you? But, Roger, you know so many men: tell me, as you would tell 
a man who asked you: Have you ever known one—one man—who 
could take a woman, like me, with my nature, my habits, away from her 
husband without the end being utter, utter misery ?” 

He looked at her full in the face. “Never,” he said, and suddenly 
his lips twitched and turned white. “Never. The end zs misery.” 

“ Ah,” she murmured. She pressed her cheek and shoulder harder 
against the rock. “When Ted tells you that of me, you can say—say 
that we had talked it over together,” she said only half aloud, and shut 
her eyes, and sighed drearily. 

“Mary, what do you mean? Mary, do you know what you are 
saying? You break my heart. Look at me! Look into my face! Do 
you know what you say? Do you think I should allow any man, any 
man living, to speak such words of you, and before me, Mary ?” 

She did look at him. She looked at that dear face, at those dear 
eyes so full of reproach, of bitter pain, and tenderest longing. She laid 
her open hand upon his broad shoulder and looked at it lying there. 
Yes, he was hers. She could hear it; see it; feel it. And just as 
surely as she saw him there, she saw, too, the vision of the coming years 
—the fatal, inevitable, dividing years! 

“Do you wish me to believe now, on this last day, that the woman I 
love does not trust me?” asked Roger, very slowly. It was another 
voice—the voice he used to strangers. For an instant she was able to 
step outside herself; she set aside the personal impression, which is the 
woman’s only impression. She realised his outer life; his other life ; 
his relations to men; his responsibility as a man—with no reference to 
her. It was as if she overheard him speaking to unknown people in 
another room, where he was unconscious of her presence. And “OO,” 
she said, “if I could keep my hold on your heart”; and again 
she saw, as in a vision, the flight of time; the inevitable passage 
of the years. He was not Roger to her at that moment—but a man; 
with a man’s needs, a man’s nature, a man’s natural, cruel, imperative, 
unsparing selfishness. Perhaps not that year, perhaps not the next, 
but sometime, somewhere, there would come a certain day, a certain 
hour, when he ceased to care for her, as he cared now; a day when 
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remembrance, however cherished, however dear, would be weak before 
the claim, the amusements, the attractions of a new life. And nothing 
could prevent it—nothing. Not her passion; not his own. It was 
not even his fault, for he loved her ; and yet, though she died for it, she 
could not hold him. 

And had not other women died? She saw them pass before her 
—the long, pale, endless procession of women sacrificed to men’s 
passions, to man’s interest, to man’s appetite, to man’s caprice, to his 
cruel, cruel necessity of change, of newer amusement. From the 
remotest time she saw them pass before her. Marguerite in prison, 
Josephine Beauharnais, Amy Robsart, poor Anne Boleyn, to the last 
hard-eyed London girl, with paint upon her cheeks, who had looked 
up to scowl with envy as she rolled past in her husband’s carriage. 
Which one of them had not trusted to holding a man’s heart? And 
Roger loved her. He loved her so dearly. And, from the instant in 
which they said good-bye, the work, the slow work of his learning to 
live without her would begin. O, they need not see one another ; 
they need not be happy, but if he might only go on loving her, only 
her. He would if he could, she knew that; but he was a man, and 
he could not. 

She leaned her face against the stone, the old, old stone, that had 
witnessed in its time so much of beaten human passion. She fell 
to crying very quietly ; the tears rolled down her pale young cheek 
and dropped, one by one, on the old altar—the old Pagan altar that 
had seen other suffering, other despair, had heard other appeals against 
human forgetfulness. 

V. 

O, the melancholy, the intolerable melancholy of that return drive 
through the darkening country! Where were now her hopes, her 
brave smiles of the morning? The horses pounded steadily along the 
homeward road, the carriage went on steadily rolling past the dark 
empty landscape. She was with Roger; but she could not think any 
further, she could not feel. Already it seemed as if half the world 
parted them, and she clung to his side in silence. She sat with her 
hand in his; she heard his kind, sad voice spcaking to her. The long 
drive through the night, those dark unfamiliar fields, the low sky 
streaked at the horizon with a single bar of light, all these things 
stretched before her eyes like a dream. 
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And it seemed as if it would never change; never end. When the 
carriage stopped before the station, when she had stepped out, and 
waited beside Roger, while he paid the driver, and then gone in, still 
beside him, among all the lights and the noise and the restless, hurrying 
people—even that did not suffice to waken her. As she stood there on 
the brilliantly-lighted platform, or moved up and down, with her hands 
in her muff, in her rich, pretty dress—tall, elegant, with all her furs 
wrapped well about her—it seemed as if she were looking on at herself, 
watching herself, thinking of herself as of some one she had never 
known—a poor woman with a sad history, and whom she had been 
sorry for. O, so sorry ; how sorry! 

“ Have you your ticket?” Roger asked again ; and his voice came 
to her from a great distance, from that far-off world of the living where 
people had interests still, and purpose, and hope. “The up train is 
overdue ; it will be along in two minutes now,” said the voice, and: “ I 
have a return. I took a return ticket this morning,” some one else 
answered smoothly ; and she tried to remember when that morning had 
been, and could not. The day was over—the play played out—and it 
seemed so long, so cruelly long since she was dead. 

The up train was full. “Very sorry, sir; no empty carriages. Did 


the best I could for you, sir. B’lieve the other gentleman ain’t goin’ 
all the way”; says the guard, lowering his voice. “All right, sir. 
Thankee, sir.” The door slams; the lights of the station seem to slide 
past. In another minute they are flying along, passing black clumps of 
trees ; dark fields ; more fields. 


The other gentleman glanced across at them, gave a cough, crossed 
his legs more comfortably, and unfolded his paper. “He gets out at 
Herne Hill. After Herne Hill we shall be alone,” says Roger, under 
his breath. 

“ To-morrow at this hour. Will your steamer have sailed already 
by this time to-morrow?” she answered, as if she had not understood 
what he said. And, after that, to the clanking of the train, the swaying 
light, the blank country outside, there was always added the sound of 
moving water, and the vision of a dark ship steaming away and away 
through the night. 

When they reached Herne Hill, the train stopped. The man in the 
far corner rose, gathered up his papers, lifted out his bag. “Good- 
night, sir,” he said cheerfully, and raised his hat to the lady. The train 
started once more. “ We have seventecn minutes left,” says Roger, turning 
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towards her his poor tortured ghastly face. His lips trembled, and she 
wished they would not; it hurt her so intolerably to see it, even now 
that she was dead. 

“My God! it is hard—hard,” says Roger again, and always watching 
her with those wild, hungry, miserable eyes. 

“Yes,” she said. 

And all at once recalled by some fortuitous combination of words, 
an old familiar phrase floated back to her out of the depths of her mind, 
she saw the letters written out before her—* For the way of the trans- 
gressor ts hard.’ WUard! Hard! The sound of the wheels seemed to 
repeat it, all the clanking and jar of the hurrying train. “ The way of 
the transgressor—The way of the transgressor . 

Roger had sat down on the cushions beside her. He put his arm 
about her shoulder. “ Mary; kiss me good-bye,” he said in a rough 
whisper. 





She turned her face towards him without speaking ; the tears were 
running down that white face. Her lips were cold like ice; they tasted 
of her tears. “My God!” she heard him say again, hoarsely, under his 
breath. 

Then the train began once more with its monotonous complaint. 
“ The way of the transgressor,” said the iron wheels, “ The way—ithe way 
of the transgressor - 

“If I could help you. If I could take care of you. If I could even 
take this pain away from you. If—if I were not leaving you to that 
life. That life,” says Roger once more in that thick strange voice. 

He got up suddenly to his feet. “O, God knows,” he cried, aloud, 
“how I have loved this woman!” And then in another instant he had 
fallen on his knees before her. Her hand was lying open upon her lap ; 
he took her hand; he pressed it against his cheek ; against his lips ; 
against his burning aching eyes. “O, forgive me, Mary. Don’t mind 
me. Don’t mind. Don’t mind,” he said brokenly. And she laid her 
other hand upon his bowed head. What was there left to say? She 
loved this man with all the force of which she was capable, with all the 
tenderness, with all the faith, with all that was good in her nature. But 
she had grown up in a society which discourages sentiment, and holds 
many material satisfactions for those who are successful after its own 
fashion. She had grown up very pretty ; with very nice tastes; and 
six years ago she had married Sir John—for what his money wou!d 
give her. 
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VI. 


Such was the story she had made for herself about that old lost day. 
She had made it up out of bits of remembered conversation ; things he 
had said ; the way in which she knew that he had loved her. In the 
eight years which had passed since then (and taken her youth with 
them) she had had time to perfect her legend, to go over and over its 
details, until they grew for her more real, more vividly substantial, than 
much of the rest of life. But it was a story for which she had made 
two endings. There was another version of it in which she could hear 
Roger’s voice claiming her for his; his by the authority of their passion, 
by the very fact of her miserable loveless marriage ; and then, often and 
often, sitting alone at night before her fire, she had asked herself from 
whence, from what instinct of her undisciplined, doubting nature, would 
she—could she—have found force and courage to deny his claims? 
And with the years, as she watched the working of her own weak will, 
as time and experience, and the spectacle of human destiny wrought 
their slow work upon her, she learned more and more to be thankful 
that the awful agony of such decision had been spared her. Tragic 
issues of life, forces which she might not have mastered or escaped, had 
passed her by. And yet the essentially false position of her moral life 
remained the same. She had been spared ; it did not follow she should 
be a happy woman..... 


VII. 


She was plunged so deep in these reflections (on the night in 
question) that she had never heard the closing of the front door, or the 
sound of a heavy and familiar step passing through the drawing-room 
towards her boudoir. That door opened. “Are you still there, Mary? 
Do you know what time it is?” asked a voice—and she started sharply 
at the sound, and recognised her husband. 

She looked up with a blank flushed face, her eyes shining. “Have 
you come back so soon? I—I did not know it was late.” She had 
been so divided from him in thought, for so many hours, that his 
presence there—his ponderous, palpable presence—inspired her with a 
sort of unreasoning terror. She dropped her eyes ; it seemed as if he 
must be able to see in them what she had been thinking. “Was the 
House full? Did you speak?” she asked hurriedly. 

“No,” said Sir John. He came deliberately across the room and 
stood with his broad, possessive back turned squarely to the fire. “No, 
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I did not speak. Not to-night.” There was a moment’s silence. “I 
hear,” he said, “ that you have not been out.” “No,” said his wife. 

“Julia will, I fear, have been considerably inconvenienced—and 
disappointed.” 

“ [—hope not.” 

“Tt is inconceivable to me,” went on Sir John, waxing hotter, 
“ahsolutely inconceivable how women can be so_ unreasonably 
capricious. Here you have an important entertainment, in an 
important house, a fine night, an absolutely remarkable night for the 
season of the year, when standing could not possibly affect the horses— 
and yet you stay in and make no effort to go; no effort at all. Doubt- 
less you thought yourself too tired. And then I find you sitting over a 
hot coal fire, burning up your eyes, at one o'clock in the morning. It is 
inconceivable. I don’t understand you. I don’t understand you at all.” 

She looked at him again. It was in the same voice, eight years ago, 
that he had told her she could not think of going out in such weather ; 
the weather was absolutely remarkably bad for the season of the year ; 
he must beg that she would not attempt to take out the horses. He 
had not understood then; he would never understand. She looked at 
him—and her heart was wrung with a sudden pang of pity for another, 
as Roger’s heart had been shaken years and years before. O, the 
mistakes of life! The bitter, idle, tragic, irretrievable mistakes. “1 
did not know you would mind. I am sorry. I am sorry about Julia. 
I will write to her in the morning,” she said very gently, in her soft voice. 

“Hah! but it’s exactly like a woman,” says Sir John, throwing 
back his shoulders and puffing out his broad white waistcoat. His 
wife’s submission had touched him. He looked at her with more 
attention. “No, I did not speak; not to-night. I confess the turn 
which the debate took astonished me. I was unprepared for it,” he 
observed conversationally. He moved nearer and put his hand upon 
her shoulder. “And what have you been doing, eh? What did you 
find to keep you up so late?” he asked in friendly fashion. 

“T have been doing nothing, only thinking,” she said, “ sitting here 
and thinking ;—about-a day at Stonehenge.” 

“Stonehenge, eh? Never went there myself. I did not know you 
had ever been there,” grunted Sir John. 

“No,” she said. She looked down at the fire. “No;—I never 
went.” 

GEORGE FLEMING. 
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V.—CHEMICALS 


THE WEATHER-GLASS OF COMMERCE 


HE Chemical Trade is the barometer of a nation’s prosperity. 
TT Thus Lord Beaconsfield; and having regard to the infinite 
ramifications of that trade, and to its irresistible tendency 
to extend to every department of production and consumption— 
M. Berthelot will have it that our food is soon to be synthesised 
from coal-tar—one is not disposed to quarrel with the aphorism. The 
discomforting significance of the appearance of Chemicals in this Black 
List of mine will, therefore, be at once apparent ; yet, if they were 
omitted, my survey of the effects of German competition would be 
absurdly incomplete. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Germany is a more formidable rival, and has already given us a 
sounder beating in Chemicals than in any other field of Trade, not 
even excepting Iron and Steel. The treatment of chemical products is 
becoming one of the mainstays of industrial Germany, as those huge 
factories—at Elberfeld, at Frankfort, at Leipzig, and elsewhere: 
factories paying dividends up to 28 per cent.—exist to show. In 
England the industry in several branches is little better than a 
Bottomless Pit for capital: in proof whereof I may instance the disap- 
pearance of many of the smaller manufacturers and the sore straits of 
those syndicates in which some businesses are merged. 

It is a curious coincidence that the application of some chief 
discoveries which have revolutionised the Chemical Trades should 
correspond in time with the Franco-Prussian War. The German 
Soldier established the political Empire; the German Chemist of the 
carly Seventies went far to do the same for the industrial State. 
No happier point could have been devised for the beginning of a Great 
Industry than the moment when Germany, flushed with victory, and 
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glorying in her new-found strength, went forth to conquer the world 
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in trade, as she had conquered France in arms. Now, in so far as 
Chemicals are concerned, there is no invincible reason why the New 
Knowledge should have profited her alone. There is only the fact 
that she seized her occasion, while England let hers slide. Why and 
how these things were done will appear as we go. 

“Chemicals” may conveniently be divided into five chief divi- 
sions :—(1) Crude Drugs and Medicinal Preparations ; (2) Heavy 
Chemicals ; (3) Fine Chemicals ; (4) Anilines and their Derivatives ; 
and (5) Essential Oils. I shall treat them scparately under these 
headings ; but to give an accurate general idea I must correlate their 
several degrees of consideration. The scientific revolution is the cause 
of this necessity. To consider, for example, the progress of the trade 
in Crude Drugs and Medicinal Preparations apart from the trade in 
Fine Chemicals, or even in Anilines and their Derivatives, were to get a 
misleading view of the situation. Indeed, it is a vital and a growing 
necessity for us to go still farther. The new discoveries are thrusting into 
departments and encroaching upon industries to which the Chemical 
Product had been hitherto a stranger. An obvious illustration is the 
supersession of Vegetable Dyes by Anilines. Unless you are wearing 
a blue shirt (perhaps not even then), and are clothed in homespun and 
home-dyed tweeds from the Western Isles of Scotland, you are safe in 
concluding that your every coloured article of apparel has seen the 
inside of an aniline dye-vat. Equally obvious is the growing use of 
Chemical Manures. The High Farmer is no more satisfied with the 
“muck” wherewith his fathers fed the soil: chemical aids are a prime 
need in intensive agriculture. Such novel developments make it all the 
more important that England should see to her share of the trade. 
The growth of that trade in Germany does more than menace England : 
it strikes all round, and that in ways of which the Custom House 
Returns tell nothing, save to the careful student alone. 

My gqrrangement of the Chemical Trades is probably as good 
as could be devised; but it is vitiated by the way in which the 
several sections overlap each other. Citric Acid, for example, is, on the 
one hand, an ingredient of mineral waters, and, on the other, is used in 
the manufacture of Manchester goods. This is an additional reason 
for regarding the Chemical Industries as an homogeneous whole, varied 
and diverse though they seem. 
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CRUDE DRUGS AND MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 


Under this heading I am rather concerned with Trade than with 
Manufacture. For the major part of this century London was the 
great market for Crude Drugs from the Tropics and the East. To 
London they were sent in shiploads, either for trans-shipment 
elsewhither, or for distribution after refinement and the like. -And 
the trade is either going or gone. The beginning of the change may 
be dated from ’69: it coincided with the entrance into active life of the 
Suez Canal. The opening of the Canal and the laying of the cable 
did much to further it, by substituting direct trade between European 
consumers and Oriental producers, for*indirect trade v7@ England. It 
has proceeded apace. 

Indeed, the wreck in some branches of our Export of imported 
merchandise is more startling than anything in the annals of British 
Commerce. Here is an instance. In ’82 the declared value of our 
export of Peruvian Bark was £903,333; in ’95 it was £40,553. 
The difference in quantity is not so great as the difference which 
overproduction and competition have made in price; but there is 
little consolation to the trader there. Once the Cinchona Bark came 
all to England from South America. Then Ceylon and Java were 
planted, and it came from the East—mostly to London still. During 
the last few years it has been found that Ceylon growers cannot 
compete with Java, which boasts a better soil and a more scientific 
method. So the British Possession is knocked out; and the richer 
article from Java dominates the market—and the richer article goes 
all to Amsterdam. Up to three years ago London had a famous fort- 
nightly sale of Cinchona: she has a monthly one now, and its size is 
about a fourth of that they hold in Amsterdam. And Camphor is 
fast going the way of Bark. Fifty years ago English Camphor was 
supreme throughout the world. Now (though England maintains her 
reputation for excellence) the chief seat of the camphor-refining trade 
is Hamburg; and once Japan makes headway with the refining 
factories which she has started of late, the English trade will speedily 
go over to the Dodo and the Great Auk. 

Or take the case of Opium. In ’84 the trade was worth £371,225, 
in ’94 it was worth £274,057. The Chinaman (that is) consumes as 
shamelessly as ever; only England doesn’t supply the drug. In other 
articles her trade has declined from a total of £510,548 in ’80, to one of 
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£438,610 in ’94. So, too, with her Dyeing and Tanning Stuffs. In ‘67 
the computed value of her Cochineal, granilla and dust, was £446,449 ; 
in ’95 it was £29,419. Her trade in Cutch and Gambier was at 
its height in ’83, when it totalled £319,267; in ’95 it had dwindled 
down to £200,435. Her best in Indigo was as far back as ’71, 
for which year she declared a value of 42,527,979; but by ’95 
that value had shrunk to £954,227. Her Madder fell from £10,653 
in ’71 to £2,334 in ’81; her Madder-Root from £10,057 in ’68 to £6 
in ’81; and now both articles have lost their miserable individuality, 
and have to be lumped with Garancine and Munjeet, to produce (in 
94) the very magnificent total of £1,838. The English trader in 
Guano has done little better. His business was worth £653,928 
in ’76, and only 412,617 in ’95. Our terrific losses in Vegetable 
Dyes and Tanning Substances are explained by the substitution of 
Aniline for Vegetable Dyes, of which I shall speak later. With regard 
to drugs, however, there is a special explanation, which I may as well 
give now :—it is the relative cheapness of Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotter- 
dam, and other ports in Germany and the Netherlands. The English 
drug-trade cannot endure the high dock-charges of the Port of London. 
The ruinous quality of these charges is not felt to the same extent in 
big trades having their own wharves as it is in the Drug Trade, which 
is a matter of small quantities. Most people are agreed that the 
London docks are overbuilt and overcapitalised ; and there are who say 
that their management leaves much to be desired. Be that as it may, the 
charges are greatly in excess of those exacted at the Continental ports 
—(in some cases they are twice as much)—and the Drug Trade has 
not stood the strain. Merchants have essayed to meet it by sending 
lighters alongside the ships in port, and so avoiding that ruinous 
passage across the quays; but the device, though sanctioned by Act 
of Parliament, is being knocked on the head by the Companies’ trick 
of entering into agreements with the shipowners, whose captains are 
ordered not thus to disembark their cargoes. In the frustration of this 
trick the London Drug Merchants place their last hope of recovering 
lost ground ; and in view of the active and growing rivalry of Hamburg, 
Antwerp, and the rest, this hope looks dreadfully like despair. I quoted 
figures in my First Paper to show that the great and rising port of 
Hamburg is a standing peril to English trade, and I need not here 
oppress my reader with further statistics in proof. What, however, I 
must insist on, are the facts: (1) that the Dock System there, and at 
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Antwerp and Rotterdam, makes traffic much cheaper than traffic at 
London ; and (2) that the charges of the Shipping Companies trading 
thither favour the Continental merchant. Herein consists the explana- 
tion of much that has befallen the English Drug Trade. For the 
rest we may look to German “push” and English sloth, The German 
Druggist never rested till, by hook or crook, he had wormed out the 
addresses of our producers; and Asia and South and Central America 
are dotted thick with German agents now. Their zeal has eaten us up ; 
and when they are not sweating with planters in the Tropics, they 
are “learning the business” in England, from druggists who are getting 
plenty of time for the imparting of useful knowledge. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Alkali 


The industries technically known as Heavy Chemicals group 
themselves largely round Alkali and its products. Down to late years, 
Alkali was a peculiarly English industry. We manufactured not alone 
for ourselves but for the world at large, as may be gathered from the 
fact that in ’73 our Alkali Export was worth near three millions sterling. 


How we have fared since that year is told by the following table :— 


73- 83. 93. 04 ’95. 
£ & & & £ 
2,929,006 2,124,962 1,857,928 1,630,948 1,560,140 


Here we are confronted with the damning fact that, whereas fresh uses 
and (owing to the growth of manufactures abroad) fresh markets for 
Alkali Products are continually being found, the export of the greatest 
Alkali Trader in the world was last year of little more than half its 
value in the early Seventies. Nor do the latest years show any signs 
of recuperation. The decline since ’91 has been continuous; and that 
it has no connexion with any “general depression” is shown by the 
failure of the ’95 Revival to help it one whit. 

Down to some five years ago, the trade was in the hands of a 
number of different firms, all struggling along under the adverse 
influences of competition and the Middleman. In ’90 about forty 
of these houses—as a last hope of salvation—combined themselves 
into a huge concern, with eight millions of capital, under the name of 
the United Alkali Company. Internecine competition was stopped, 
the Middleman was abolished, and better times were confidently 
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announced. The Company, in the first two years of its existence, 
managed to pay a dividend on all its shares; then it ceased to pay 
on the ordinary until ’95, when a dividend of one per cent. was 
declared ; but already in ’96 it has had to close more than one works. 
Its utter failure to stay the ebb of a national industry is shown by 
the steady fall in its lifetime in a national export. That it is in 
low water is not due to foreign competition alone; for the rivalry of 
Brunner, Mond, and Company,* with other firms, among which 
may soon be reckoned the new Castner-Kellner Company (already 
building works in England), is largely responsible. Largely, too, 
is foreign competition: Sweden, among other countries, is competing 
heavily with England. The electrolytic processes in use there are 
damaging the United Alkali Company’s trade in the Chlorate of 
Potash, which is used in the Swedish match factories; and—what is 
worse—Swedish Chlorate of Potash found its way last year to the 
English market. The Tyne, too, is in no better case than the Mersey. 
It is exactly a century since the Leblanc Process began to be worked 
at Newcastle. In 1799 the make of Soda-Crystals was about Io tons ; 
in 1830 it was over 3,000 tons; and in’62 it was 51,000 tons; in ’82 it 
was 104,000. The weight of Salt decomposed in ’82 was 188,000 tons ; 
but in ’93 it was only 90,963. Again, in ’30 there were four Alkali 
Works on Tyneside ; in ’73 there were twenty-four ; now there are five. 

I have mentioned Sweden as one formidable competitor. Another 
is Switzerland. But I need not travel beyond the familiar field. That 
our neighbour, the German, is more than equal to the task of crowding 
us out of the market, may be gathered from the statement (in the 
German Catalogue of the Chicago Exhibition) that, whereas Germany 
as late as ’77 produced but 42,000 tons of Soda a year, her annual 
output is now considerably over 195,000. In the ten years from ’85 to 
94 her export of Soda-Ash (kalsinirte) grew from 11,981 to 33,556 
tons. Inthe same period her import diminished in like proportion. Our 
own export of Alkali to Germany has dropped from 134,300 tons in ’93 
to 112,198 in ’95 ; our export of Bleaching Materials from 7,740 tons in 
’90 to 3,520in’94. ‘This growing inability of ours to sell in Europe 
is owing in no small measure to the high Protective Duties in which our 





* The fact that Brunner, Mond, and Company, the one really successful firm in England, 
is practically an international concern, puts it in a separate category from the genuine local 
English industry. The ownership of certain patents, with certain other causes, sets this house 
beyond the reach of foreign competition ; but it is a deadly rival to other English Alkali Works. 
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Alkalis are mulcted (on Caustic Soda they reach 2s. o}d. per cwt.) ; so that 
reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls in Germany are rich in references 
to the prosperity of the Heavy Chemicals Trades. From Stettin, for 
example, you learn* that the Union Chemical Manufacturing Company’s 
“production was not equal to the demand”; that “it was necessary to 
erect two new acid-producing apparatus”; and that the Company has 
declared a dividend of 10 per cent. There is no question here of an 
insidious advance. The matter is, simply, that our trade has gone to 
the devil, while the Germans are piling up fortunes. 


Manures, ete. 


Another big branch of Heavy Chemicals is the manufacture of 
Manures. Every farmer will testify to the exceeding value of these stuffs. 
’Tis a modern means of fertilising the soil, and there can be no doubt 
that it has avery great future. Obviously, then, it is in the highest 
degree important that England should keep a firm hold of the trade. 
What, alas! is equally obvious, is, that England’s grip on it is relaxing, 
but that Germany is tightening hers. It is not easy to gauge the 
extent of her increased production, because figures are not obtainable 
save in certain branches of the industry. Such as they are, they are 
significant. Sulphate of Ammonia shares with Nitrate of Soda the 
foremost place in the production of chemical manure : it has now become 
as cheap, and for some purposes it is more useful. It is a by-product, 
chiefly obtained in gas manufacture ; but there are other sources, and 
of late a new one has been found in the coking-oven. Now, the 
recovery of Sulphate of Ammonia from coking-ovens has been, and 
still is, neglected by all save avery few English ironmasters ; nor are the 
Scotch themselves much thriftier than we. But in Germany they are 
not as we are, and in Germany they are using their coking-ovens to this 
end for all they are worth. The Combined German Coking-Works, for 
example, are now making from 1,200 to 1,500 tons a month ; and it is 
estimated that from all sources the annual production in Germany of 
Sulphate of Ammonia reaches 100,000 tons. This may be rating the 
production too high—in the absence of statistics it is impossible to 
check the figure; and of course the major part of the product is from 
ordinary gas-making sources. But it is this new recovery from coking- 
ovens which is the special danger. It is an industry which the Germans 





* Foreign Office, ’95, Annual Series, No, 1652. 
i 
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are making peculiarly their own, and are exploiting with great gain 
to themselves: for it is very cheaply worked and very profitable. The 
English Manure Trade, on the other hand, is not in happy case ; and 
to lump together Holland, Belgium, and Germany—(which, as I have 
explained, is to get at the extent of the Anglo-German trade)—is to 
find in ’94 a drop of 6,000 tons in her export of Sulphate of Ammonia 
for 93, and in ’95 another drop of 5,000 tons on her export for ’94. 

Messrs. Thomson Aikman and Company in their Annual Report for 
95 say: “The Fertiliser Trade has been more depressed than ever, and 
prices have touched the lowest recorded points during the last few 
months owing to over-production and agricultural depression.” The 
state of the trade may be gauged from the ruling prices of ’95 as 
compared to those of ’94. Phosphate has declined in value nearly 
25 per cent., and its price is less than half that of a few years since. In 
the course of ’95 the price of Sulphate of Ammonia declined from £11 
or SII 5s. per ton to 48 tos. or £8 155.; 96 sees it at £7 15s. Of 
Germany you learn from the same authority: “The value of Potash 
Salts continues to be regulated by the combination of German 
producers.” One factor in Germany’s success is the working of the 
Staasfurt Mines near Frankfort, which contain large natural deposits 
of Salt. The discovery of these mines led to an enormous increase 
in her output of Saltpetre: with the result (in the words of a Scottish 
chemical manufacturer) that “the Germans have completely displaced 
every manufacturer of Saltpetre in the United Kingdom, and have 
almost monopolised the consumption of the world. Indeed, they have 
utterly gobbled up the industry.” Yet the existence of a good local 
source of supply of Potash in Germany should scarce have led to the 
annihilation of an English industry ; for Nitrate of Soda is an equal 
ingredient in gunpowder making, and that the Germans have to bring 
from South America, even as ourselves. Moreover, Gunpowder is still 
an effective argument, and Englishmen cannot—surely !—feel quite 
comfortable in the thought that Germany may cut off their Saltpetre 
when she will. This is a matter of importance beyond commercial 
circles. Is it supineness or sheer ignorance that acccunts for the silence 
of our military authorities ? 


Salt 


Even in the ordinary Salt Trade the Germans have encroached upon 
us. The story is worth study. The Salt Union was formed in 
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England in ’89, and the manufacture of Salt was thereby converted into 
a big monopoly. As the Salt Union, Limited, is an institution for the ~ 
paying of dividends, it put up its prices in the cheery fashion of them 
that feel the market all their own. Its directors reckoned without their 
Germany. They can make Salt there too. It is not so good as the 
Cheshire product, but it is Salt, and it is much cheaper than that sold 
by the Salt Union. When that syndicate’s price went up, the German 
manufacturers pushed into the world-market, and that to a purpose 
which is strikingly illustrated in the case of our great Dependency. 
India needs much foreign Salt, and the Indian ryot needs it cheap: for 
the Salt he uses has to bear the burden of a tax. The natural result 
followed : German Salt to a large extent ousted English from the Indian 
market. In ’g94 it looked as though we were getting back the trade ; 
but there followed a fall from £226,781 in ’94 to £152,152 in ’95 (which 
is nearly £10,000 below ’93), and the fall has gone on into the early 
months of ’96. Also, the Union’s supply of Salt for chemical purposes 
has fallen from 600,000 tons in ’90 to 275,000 tons in ’95. 


FINE CHEMICALS 


The grouping under this head is of necessity somewhat arbitrary, 
and comprises wares of such various use as Quinine and Photographic 
Materials. These two illustrations come naturally to a pen which writes 
of German competition ; for on no article of commerce—chemical or 
other—does the hand of the German lie heavier than it lies on these ; 
so that to the student of Anglo-German Trade they are even as the 
“awful warnings” of inebriety to the teetotal lecturer. 


Quinine 

Years ago England held a foremost place in the preparation of this 
invaluable drug, and for quality her name ranks first even now. Yet 
the fact is all too obvious that she has lost the market, and that 
Germany has captured it. This is all the more serious in view of the 
steady increase in consumption. It is estimated that the world uses 
some ten million ounces of Quinine a year, the value of which is about 
£500,000. It is likewise estimated that four-fifths of this total is made 
in Germany, whose chemists are ever devising new preparations: with 
the most encouraging results in the way of Export Trade. 
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Photographic Chemicals 


Our Board of Trade Returns make no special mention of the 
chemical accessories of photography. Yet the imports of Photographic 
Materials from Germany are increasing enormously: not alone absolutely 
(for with the extension of the Kodak-Amateur that is not remarkable), 
but relatively, in proportion to the home trade. The most glaring 
instance is that of Albuminised Paper, the manufacture of which is 
utterly in German hands. In ’95 the German export was worth 
3,334,000 marks, the import being a negligible quantity. So, too, 
Pyrogallic Acid and the other Photographic Chemicals may be 
described as German monopolies. Yet it is worth noting that the 
best cameras and plates and the like are made in England, and that 
the sole reason why the English Photographer does not get his 
complete outfit at home is that the German is the better chemist. 
In Germany, workers as well as professors give themselves a scientific 
training, and this training they apply in their workshops. In England, 
on the contrary, Technical Education, despite its noisiness, is wretchedly 
backward. The workers lack knowledge; the professors disdain its 
practical application ; and the Dewsbury and District Technical School 


is found advertising for an assistant science master, “qualified to teach 
Chemistry and Physics,” at sixty pounds a year. 


Analysts’ Chemicals 


Room may here be made for the bitter cry of them that work in 
laboratories and places where they analyse. With the exception of 
one or two specialities, no manufactory of Pure Chemicals of any 
account exists in this country. The analysts dave to get them from 
Germany—to their deep disgust. For (excepting in the case of one or 
two high-class firms) the only thing pure about these wares is their price, 
which is up to the very highest level. With the growth of Technical 
Education in England the use of Pure Chemicals is increasing. Is 
Technical Education also destined to be an arable field for the German ? 
Again, the Mechanical and Physical Apparatus used in laboratories and 
schools in England come in vast quantities from Germany. Experts 
characterise these tools as of “very poor workmanship—liker toys 
than anything else”; but the prices are exorbitant. They are bought 
apparently by teachers out of sheer ignorance: for the simple reason 
that the German manufacturers get English publishing and school- 
providing firms to become their agents. 
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ANILINES 


In the history of Anilines and their Derivatives you find the clearest 
record of England’s failure to maintain her supremacy in the Chemical 
Trades. It was the discovery of Anilines that wrought the biggest 
revolution in modern chemistry. These dyes are extracted from Coal- 
Tar products, Benzole and Anthracene being raw material. Considering 
the vast amount of coal which is used in England, tne natural conclusion 
at which an uninformed observer would arrive is, that in England any 
manufacturing use to which such cheap stuff could be put would 
flourish to a preponderating degree. Yet the uninformed observer 
would err. Instead of using it ourselves, we suffer the German Chemist 
to ship it from our ports, that in mighty German factories he may 
extract the colours wherein the world and his wife are bedizened, and 
coin himself such profits as must make some Englishmen sick with 
envy and some others sick with shame. As years go, it is quite a 
new manufacture ; yet already it has made such strides in Germany that 
there are factories at Elberfeld, Mannheim, and Berlin, which find 
employment for 3,000 to 6,000 hands apiece. Of late, as far as profits 
are concerned, the Germans have a little overdone the thing: the 
temptation to embark on so golden a tide was too powerful, and over- 
production and low prices have been the issue. But this very greed 
makes English apathy only the more glaring. In the words of the 
Chemical Manufacturer I have already quoted :—*“ Here we are lying 
asleep—indeed, we hardly know where or how to begin, and those who 
have been in the business are pretty well driven out of it.” 

The extent of the Aniline Trades in Germany may be gauged from 
the fact that her export of Aniline Oil and Aniline Salts has grown from 
_ 1,713 tons in ’85 to 7,135 in’95 (the progress being*especially remark- 
able in the last three years); while in Alizarine her increase has been 
from 4,284 tons to 8,927. In Aniline and other Coal-Tar Dyestuffs her 
exports have leaped from 4,646 to 15,789 tons; so that between ’94 and 
’95 the increase was nearly equal to 25 per cent. In ’95 we ourselves 
took 2,634 tons of German Alizarine, with 3,258 tons of Aniline and 
other Coal-Tar Colours, which is an increase of about 30 per cent. on our 
purchase in ’94. In short, Germany makes nine-tenths of the artificial 
colouring in use throughout the world (France and Switzerland sharing 
the remainder with England); and she is extending her trade. Her 
export of Aniline and other Tar Dyes to China rose from £189,115 in 
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89 to £296,550 in ’94; her export to Japan from £22,850 to £61,071. 
To multiply a trade by three in five years is no bad record. Also, with 
regard to buth these countries German commercial diplomacy has been 
exceedingly busy since the War ; and it is confidently anticipated that 
what has been is a bagatelle compared to what will be in the near future. 
That Mission to China which the men of Blackburn are promoting is 
badly wanted. So far as Japan is concerned, it is worth noting that the 
German trade in Chemicals far exceeds the English, though our General 
Export to Japan is much larger than Germany’s.* 

Of our Export Trade between ’90 and ’94 you shall find recorded 
under the heading “ Dyestuffs” a drop from £530,801 to £414,708, 
and less than half of this latter sum goes to Coal-Tar Products. In 
some directions our Dyestuffs Trade seems to be silently vanishing 
away—as if it had met a Boojum! The export from the Bradford 
District to the United States fell, between ’91 and ’94, from $2,749 
to $446. In ’95 there was nothing. Now, read this extract 
from a compilation on the trade of Scotland, &c., for ’95, published 
in The Glasgow Herald :—“The present year has been, from a dyer’s 
point of view, not a satisfactory one, as large quantities for few shades 
have been scarce, and, on the contrary, innumerable shades have been 
wanted, and very small quantities for each. So much has this been the 
case that we think it would be for the good of the trade to have a 
series of standard shades fixed for each season, and not to go beyond 
these. We daresay, however, that it would be impossible to get the 
trade and its customers to agree on this.” You may “daresay” all that, 
O sensible Scot, in view of the fact that those customers have under 
their potential patronage an army of German Chemists and German 
Manufacturers, ever engaged in producing novel shades, and only too 
happy to supply them in any quantity, small or large! There will be 
many more unsatisfactory years if your fond counsel be followed. 

Besides the general causes of English depression, in which the 
Chemical Trades have their part, there is a special reason for our 
failure in Anilines. One knows not whether the label should be 
“Parsimony” or “ Purblindness”: it is probably a deadly blend of 
both. In previous papers I have hinted that the English manufacturer's 
lavishness is apt to centre itself in, not his factory but, his personal 





* We do not even find a use at home for the immense quantities of pitch produced in gas- 
‘aking, but sead nine-tenths of it to the Continent for the manufacture of briquettes. 
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wants; the rule within that factory being a morbidly jealous eye on 
expenses. In Germany it is all the other way. There is one factory 
at Elberfeld, where not less than sixty trained Chemists form a part 
of the permanent establishment. These gentlemen have well-furnished 
laboratories at their disposal, and they receive a regular salary for 
what the English would call “doing nothing” (but the German calls 
it “Research”!). They have no routine tasks in connexion with the 
ordinary business of the firm: their work is simply to analyse and 
experiment day after day, and year after year, until one of them 
develops a new process, or a great use for something hitherto known as 
“ waste”: when the fortune of his employers (in which he shares) is made. 
The Elberfeld Factory is no solitary instance: in Germany the Elberfeld 
system is the rule. The Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik at Mannheim, 
for example, employs an even greater number—(seventy-eight, no less !) 
—of chemists. “Reckless extravagance” would be the English 
manufacturer’s comment: but the last dividend paid by this Company 
was 25 percent. There is an extravagance which pays! That is how 
the Germans have conquered the world in the application of Chemistry 
to practical needs: that is how they continue to extend their dominion. 
To pay comfortable salaries to a big expert staff, in order that every 
several man on it may simply pursue his scientific bent, would be 
regarded by the British Manufacturer (who rarely employs more than 
six chemists ; who never employs any chemist at all in Pure Research) 
as a wanton and stupid waste of money—money which would rent a 
deer-forest, or keep a country house. But it is in discordance with 
the fitness of things, when that manufacturer bewails the Badness of 
Trade, which compels him to sell his country house, and take his 
family to Brighton or Littlehampton, instead of inviting gunning 
friends to Easter Sutherland. Yet Anilines are an English discovery. 
Forty years ago, Mr. Perkin found out how to extract a Mauve Dye 
from Coal-Tar; and for a time such trade as there was in Anilines 
was in English hands. Alizarine, too—whence Turkey-red is made— 
was born in England ; but it has become so effectually naturalised in 
Germany, that England—literally—knows it no more. 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


That branch of Practical Chemistry which is concerned with the 
distillation of Essential Oils is in little better case than the others. 
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Despite England’s record as the best Distiller of Oils, the Germans 
have thrust into the trade, and are taking and keeping a strong grip on 
it. Leipzig is the centre, and the stills there are constantly increasing 
- their output. Why? The secret lies in the way the thing is done. 
The methods are based upon the chemical examination of constituents. 


Perfumes 


A trade in Perfumes is commonly regarded as peculiar to the Politer 
Nations. It follows that France stands conspicuous in the public regard 
as a maker of Scents; and more than one English distiller has been 
unable to resist the temptation to take on a Gallic alias. Yet England 
is honourably known in the connexion, and some Scents are held to have~ 
a more delightful fragrance if the label on the bottle be English. It is- 
otherwise with Germany. It is hard for the general mind to imagine 
the German Courts as homes of politeness and refinement ; and—from an 
association of ideas rather than through a process of reasoning—Scents 
“made in Germany ” do actually (with the exception, of course, of Eau 
de Cologne) rank low in the regard of the general nostril. They are 
“made in Germany” notwithstanding; and to an_ ever-increasing 
extent. The manufacture is of recent birth; but it is forging—or 
rather shooting—to the front. There is excellent reason why it should. 
The distillation of perfumes is a Chemical Process: clearly, therefore... 
it can best be done by men not strangers to the Science of Chemistry. 
The Germans have grasped this fact, and in dealing with Essential Oils: 
they proceed on scientific principles. In Engiand—sometimes, at any 
rate—it is not so. There is one famous English Scent which may serve 
for an example. It is manufactured according to tradition—practically, 
that is, after the fashion of an old wife’s recipe: the scientific aspect 
goes unheeded, and the product is dear. The same perfume is now 
made in Germany after scientific methods ; it is said to be as good as the. 
English brand ; it is certainly much cheaper. It is more than probable. 
(I may add) that many purchasers, both here and abroad, ask and pay: 
for the English variety and get the German. For in Drugs and 
Perfumes the Merchandise Marks Act is treated with an indifference. 
nothing less than sublime. 

German success in this field is clearly and entirely an effect of 
the victory of Science over Rule-of-Thumb. The typical English, 
distiller proves his ingredients and the quality of his mixture merely 
by his sense of smell. The German applies regular and certain 
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scientific tests, and is therefore the less liable to go astray. Moreover, 
who says Science says cheapness. Also, the comparative failure of 
the English scent-maker is all the more inexcusable, by reason of 
the fact that the Essential Oils from which Perfumes are made are 
better distilled in England than in Germany. 


Soap 


In the old days, when Brown Windsor was a luxury, Englishmen 
washed with soap of English make; and those who could not afford 
“Scented ” cleansed themselves with “ Yellow” or “ Mottled.” Thanks 
(partly) to Continental Chemistry, we have changed all that, and tablets 
of “ Scented ” can now be bought at a price but little in excess of that 
we used to pay for “Yellow.” It is, no doubt, a gratifying circum- 
stance that Board Scholars should take on a “shining morning face” 
by means of Lily of the Valley, or Balm of Mesopotamia, at twopence 
halfpenny the cake: though hygienic experts have sometimes that to 
say respecting the properties of these wares their makers would scarce 
print as an advertisement. Still, the progress of Practical Chemistry 
has evidently reached a point at which the manufacture at a profit 
-of agreeable Toilet Soaps at a low figure is possible. But why should 
this manufacture be so largely in foreign hands? They twit us with 
our debased fondness for the tub, and they d» but add injury to insult 
when they send us the soap for use therein. The Germans—{a non- 
tubbing race)—have not yet invaded the English soap market so 
victoriously as is their wont: though even here the Teuton hand may 
be discerned by the expert in forged trade-marks. At present their 
chief success—complete in its way--in the Soap Trade, consists in 
rotting the English export by means of protective duties, and this they 
have effectually accomplished. One very big English firm has tried to 
break the barrier down. But that English firm has failed; for the 


German genius loves not Reciprocity. 
* * & 




















THE CINEMATOGRAPH 


IFE is a game played according to a set of rules—physical, moral, 

L artistic—for the moment ironbound in severity, yet ever shifting. 

The heresy of to-day is to-morrow’s dogma, and many a martyr 

has won an unwilling crown for the defence of a belief, which his son’s 

boot-black accepts as indisputable. The tyranny of the arts, most 

masterful of all, seldom outlasts a generation; time brings round an 

instant revenge for a school’s contempt of its predecessor ; and all the 

while Science is clamorously breaking the laws, which man, in his 
diffidence, believes to be irrefragable. . 

When the first rude photograph was taken, it was already a miracle ; 
but stability was the condition of its being, and the frozen smirk of an 
impossible tranquillity hindered its perfection. Even the “snap-shot,” 
which revealed poses indiscoverable to the human eye, was, at best, a 
mere effect of curiosity, and became, in the hands of Mr. Muybridge 
and others, the instrument of a pitiless pedantry. But, meantime, the 
moving picture was perfected, and, at last, by a skilful adaptation 
of an ingenious toy, you may contemplate life itself thrown moving 
and alert upon a screen. Imagine a room or theatre brilliant with 
electric lights and decorated with an empty back-cloth. Suddenly 
the lights are extinguished, and to the whirring sound of countless 
revolutions the back-cloth quivers into being. A moment since it was 
white and inanimate ; now it bustles with the movement and masquerade 
of tremulous life. Whirr! And a train, running (so to say) out of the 
cloth, floats upon your vision. It draws up at the platform ; guards and 
porters hustle to their toil; weary passengers lean through the window 
to unfasten the cumbrous door; sentimentalists hasten to intercept 
their friends; and the whole common drama of luggage and fatigue 
is enacted before your eyes. The lights leap up, and at their sudden 
descent you see upon the cloth a factory at noon disgorging its inmates. 
Men and women jostle and laugh; a swift bicycle seizes the occasion 
of an empty space ; a huge hound crosses the yard in placid content ; 
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you can catch the very changing expression of a mob happy in its 
release ; you note the varying speed of the footsteps; not one of the 
smaller signs of human activity escapes you. And then, again, a sudden 
light, and recurring darkness. Then, once more, the sound and flicker of 
machinery ; and you see on the bare cloth a tumbling sea, with a crowd 
of urchins leaping and scrambling in the waves. The picture varies, 
but the effect is always the same—the terrifying effect of life, but of 
life with a difference. 

It is life stripped of colour and of sound. Though you are conscious 
of the sunshine, the picture is subdued to a uniform and baffling grey. 
Though the waves break upon an imagined shore, they break in a 
silence which doubles your shrinking from their reality. The boys 
laugh with eyes and mouth—that you can see at a glance. But 
they laugh in a stillness which no ripple disturbs. The figures move 
after their appointed habit ; it is thus and not otherwise that they 
have behaved yesterday and will behave to-morrow. They are ‘not 
marionettes, because they are individuals, while a marionette is always 
generalised into an aspect of pity or ridicule. The disproportion of 
foreground and background adds to your embarrassment, and althouglt 
you know that the scene has a mechanical and intimate correspondence 
with truth, you recognise its essential and inherent falsity. The brair 
and the eye understand not the process of the sensitive plate. They 
are ever composing, eliminating, and selecting, as if by an instinct. 
They work far more rapidly than the most elaborate mechanism. They 
discard one impression and take on another before the first has passed 
the period of its legitimate endurance. They permit no image to touch 
them without alteration or adaptation. The dullest eye, the deafest 
ear, has a personality, generally unconscious, which transforms every 
scene, and modifies every sound. A railway station, for instance, is 
a picture with a thousand shifting focuses. The most delicate instru- 
ment is forced to render every incident at the same pace and with the 
same prominence, only reserving to itself the monstrous privilege of 
enlarging the foreground beyond recognition. If you or I meet an 
arriving train, we either compose the scattered elements into a simple 
picture, and with the directness, distinguishing the human vision from 
the photographic lens, reject the countless details which hamper and 
confuse our composition, or we stand upon the platform eager to 
recognise a familiar face. Then the rest of the throng, hastily scanned, 
falls into a shadowy background. Thus in the moving picture, thrown 
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upon the screen, the crowd is severally and unconsciously choosing or 
rejecting the objects of sight. But we find the task impossible. The 
grey photograph unfolds at an equal pace and with a sad deliberation. 
We cannot follow the shadows in their enthusiasm of recognition ; the 
scene is forced to trickle upon our nerves with an equal effect; it is 
neither so quick nor so changeful as life. From the point of view of 
display the spectacle fails, because its personages lack the one quality 
of entertainment: self-consciousness. The ignorant man falls back 
upon the ancient wonderment. “ Ain’t it lifelike!” he exclaims in all 
sincerity, though he possesses the faculty of comparison but roughly 
developed, and is apt to give an interpretation of reality to the most 
absurd symbols. 

Here, then, is life ; life it must be because a machine knows not how 
to invent ; but it is life which you may only contemplate through a 
mechanical medium, life which eludes you in your daily pilgrimage. 
It is wondrous, even terrific ; the smallest whiff of smoke goes upward 
in the picture; and a house falls to the ground without an echo. It 
is all true, and it is all false. “Why hath not man a microscopic 
eye?” asked Pope; and the answer came prosaic as the question: 
“The reason it is plain, he’s not a fly.” So you may formulate the 
demand: Why does not man see with the vision of the Cinemato- 
graph? And the explanation is pat: Man cannot see with the 
mechanical unintelligence of a plate, exposed forty times in a second. 

Yet such has ever been the ambition of the British painter. He 
would go forth into the fields, and adjust his eyes to the scene as though 
they were a telescope. He would register the far-distant background 
with a monstrous conscientiousness, although he had to travel a mile to 
discover its qualities. He would exaggerate the foreground with the 
clumsy vulgarity of a photographic plate, which knows no better cunning, 
and would reveal to himself, with the unintelligent aid of a magnifying 
glass, a thousand details which would escape the notice of everything 
save an inhuman machine. And while he was a far less able register of 
facts than the Cinematograph, he was an even worse artist. He aimed 
at an unattainable and undesirable reality, and he failed. The newest 
toy attains this false reality without a struggle. Both the Cinemato- 
graph and the Pre-Raphaelite suffer from the same vice. The one and 
the other are incapable of selection; they grasp at every straw that 
comes in their way; they see the trivial and important, the near and 
the distant, with the same fecklessly impartial eye. And the Pre- 
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Raphaelite is the worse, because he is not forced into a fatal course by 
scientific necessity. He is not racked upon a machine that makes two 
thousand revolutions in a minute, though he deserves to be. No; he 
pursues his niggled path in the full knowledge of his enormity, and with 
at least a chance, if ever he opened his eye, of discovering the straight 
road. The eye of the true impressionist, on the other hand, is the 
Cinematograph’s antithesis. It never permits itself to see everything 
or to be perplexed by a minute survey of the irrelevant. It picks and 
chooses from nature as it pleaseth ; it is shortsighted, when myopia 
proves its advantage ; it can catch the distant lines, when a reasoned 
composition demands so far a research. It is artistic, because it is never 
mechanical, because it expresses a personal bias both in its choice and 
in its rejection. It looks beyond the foreground and to the larger, more 
spacious lines of landscape. Nature is its material, whereas Fred 
Walker and his followers might have been inspired by a series of photo- 
graphic plates. 

Literature, too, has ever hankered unconsciously after the Cinemato- 
graph. Is not Zola the M. Lumiere of his art? And might not a 
sight of the Cinematograph have saved the realists from a wilderness 
of lost endeavour? As the toy registers every movement without 
any expressed relation to its fellow, so the old and fearless realist 
believed in the equal value of all facts. He collected information in 
the spirit of the swiftly moving camera, or of the statistician. Nothing 
came amiss to him, because he considered nothing of supreme importance. 
He emptied his notebooks upon foolscap and believed himself an artist. 
His work was so faithful in detail that in the bulk it conveyed no mean- 
ing whatever. The characters and incidents were as grey and as silent 
as the active shadows of the Cinematograph. M. Zola and M. 
Huysmans (in his earlier incarnation) posed as the Columbuses of a new 
art, and all the while they were merely playing the despised part of the 
newspaper reporter. They fared forth, notebook in hand, and described 
the most casual accidents as though they were the essentials of a rapid 
life. They made an heroic effort to strip the brain of its power of 
argument and generalisation. They were as keenly convinced that aH 
phenomena are of equal value as is the impersonal lens, which to-day is 
the Academician’s best friend. But they forget that the human brain 
cannot expose itself any more easily than the human eye to an endless 
series of impartial impressions. For the human brain is not mechanical : 
it cannot avoid the tasks of selection and revision, and when it measures 
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itself, against a photographic apparatus it fails perforce.- It is the 
favourite creed of the realists that truth is valuable for its own sake, 
that the description of a tiresome hat or an infamous pair of trousers 
has a merit of its own closely allied to accuracy. But life in itself is 
seldom interesting—so much has been revealed by photography ; life, 
until it be crystallised into an arbitrary mould, is as flat and fatuous as 
the passing bus. The realist, however, has formulated his ambition : 
the master of the future, says he, will produce the very gait and accent 
of the back-parlour. This ambition may already be satisfied by the 
Cinematograph, with the Phonograph to aid, and while the sorriest. 
pedant cannot call the result supremely amusing, so the most sanguine 
of photographers cannot pronounce it artistic. At last we have been per- 
mitted to see the wild hope of the realists accomplished. We may look 
upon life moving without purpose, without beauty, with no better 
impulse than a foolish curiosity; and though the spectacle frightens 
rather than attracts, we owe it a debt of gratitude, because it proves the 
complete despair of modern realism. 

As the realistic painter, with his patient, unspeculative eye bent 
upon a restless foreground, produces an ugly, tangled version of nature, 
so the disciple of Zcla perplexes his indomitable industry by the 
compilation of. contradictory facts. Not even M. Zola himself, for all 
his acute intelligence, discovered that Lourdes, for instance, was a mere 
flat record. By the force of a painful habit, he differentiated his charac- 
ters; he did not choose a single hero to be the mule (as it were), who 
should sustain all the pains and all the sins of the world. No, he 
bravely labelled his abstractions with names and. qualities, but he 
played the trick with so little conviction, that a plain column and a half. 
of bare fact would have conveyed as much information and more 
amusement. Now, M. Zola has at least relieved the gloom of ill. 
digested facts by adroitly-thrown fétards. When you find his greyness 
at its greyest, he will flick in a superfluous splash of scarlet, to arouse 
you from your excusable lethargy. But in America, where even the 
novel may be “ machine-made,” they know far better than to throw 
pétards. Their whole theory of art is summed up in the Cinemato- 
graph, so long as that instrument does its work in such an unexciting 
atmosphere as the back-yard of a Boston villa. Life in the States, they 
murmur, is not romantic. Therefore the novel has no right to be 
romantic. Because Boston is hopelessly dull, therefore Balzac is an 
impostor. For them, the instantaneous photograph, and a shorthand 
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clerk. And, maybe, when the historian of the future has exhausted the 
advertisement columns of the pompous journals, he may turn (for 
statistics) to the American novel, first cousin, by a hazard, to the Cine- 
matograph. 

The dominant lesson of M. Lumieére’s invention is this: the one real 
thing in life, art, or literature, is unreality. It is only by the freest 
translation of facts into another medium that you catch that fleeting 
impression of reality, which a paltry assemblage of the facts themselves 
can never impart. The master quality of the world is human invention, 
whose liberal exercise demonstrates the fatuity of a near approach to 
“life.” The man who invents, may invent harmoniously; he may 
choose his own key, and bend his own creations to his imperious 
will. And ‘if he be an artist, he will complete his work without 
hesitancy or contradiction. But he who insists upon a minute and 
conscientious vision, is forthwith hampered by his own material, and 
is almost forced to see discordantly. Hence it is that M. Zola is 
interesting only in isolated pages. His imagination is so hopelessly 
crippled by sight, that he cannot sustain his eloquence beyond the limit 
of a single impression. Suppose he does astonish you by a flash of 
entertainment, he relapses instantly into dulness, since for him, as 
for the Cinematograph, things are interesting, not because they are 
beautiful or happily combined, but because they exist, or because 
they recall, after their clumsy fashion, a familiar experience. 

Has, then, the Cinematograph a career? Artistically, no; statisti- 
cally, a thousand times, yes. Its results will be beautiful only by 
accident, until the casual, unconscious life of the streets learns to 
compose itself into rhythmical pictures. And this lesson will never 
be learned outside the serene and perfect air of heaven. But if only 
the invention be widely and properly applied, then history may be 
written, as it is acted. With the aid of these modern miracles, we may 
bottle (so to say) the world’s acutest situations. They will be poured 
out to the students of the future without colour and without accent, and 
though their very impartiality may mislead, at least they will provide 
the facts for a liberal judgment. At least they will give what an 
ingenious critic of the drama once described as “ slabs of life.” For the 
Cinematograph the phrase is well chosen; but for Ibsen, who prompted 
its invention, no phrase were more ridiculous. For whatever your 
opinion of Hedda Gabler, at least you must absolve its author from a 
too eager rivalry with M. Lumiére’s hastily-revolving toy. 
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And now, that Science may ever keep abreast of literature, comes 
M. Ré6ntgen’s invention to play the part of the pyschologist. As 
M. Bourget (shall we say ?) uncovers the secret motives and inclinations 
of his characters, when all you ask of him is a single action, so 
M. Roéntgen bids photography pierce the husk of flesh and blood and 
reveal to the world the skeletons of living men. In Science the 
penetration may be invaluable ; in literature it destroys the impression, 
and substitutes pedantry for intelligence. M. R6ntgen, however, 
would commit no worse an outrage than the cure of the sick and the 
advancement of knowledge. Wherefore he is absolved from the mere 
suspicion of an onslaught upon art. But it is not without its comedy, 
that photography’s last inventions are twin echoes of modern literature. 
The Cinematograph is but realism reduced to other terms, less fallible 
and more amusing ; while M. Rontgen’s rays suggest that, though a too 
intimate disclosure may be fatal to romance, the doctor and the curiosity- 
monger may find it profitable to pierce through our “too, too solid flesh ” 
and count the rattling bones within. 


O. WINTER. 





BEN JONSON 


(Causerie) 


CHOLAR, poet, one of our greatest poets, a scholar of eminence, 
but really a very rough one to look at. We are so accustomed 
to elegance and “good form” in the best of the Elizabethans, 

that in this big mountain of a man we can hardly realise the possibilities 
of sweetness and tenderness that Jie within the continent of his bulk. 
He is lusty of limb, a true John Bull. In his face, fiery with scorbutic 
eruption, we see none of the delicate refinement, none of the high-born 
grace that stamps the Raleighs, the Sidneys, the Spensers. Nor does 
his brow soar into the vast dome of thought that crowns the effigy of 
Shakespeare. He is a rough diamond; rough and tough, strong and 
burly. See him at the “Mermaid”! how he laughs, how he roars, how 
he lays down the law, how he smites the table with his heavy fist and 
makes mine host’s glasses jingle perilously! He is an angry, fierce- 
looking man. His face is heavy, sensual even, and would be coarse, 
if it were not for those deep-flashing eyes. Honest Ben has not the 
best regulated of tempers. He is given to quarrelling, given to bragging. 
A most outspoken man, he conceals nothing, he is afraid of nothing. 
And so with friend or foe he talks freely, and if men will misunderstand 
him, why let them; he cares not, he will have his say. A gentleman? 
Well, it would not occur to one. There is a suggestion of Grub Street: 
say, of Churchill. And this is not amiable or attractive. One might 
be inclined to say he was a pretentious, disagreeable, pertinacious, and 
intolerant old literary cut-throat. But, if we said so, we should slander 
one of the greatest men that ever sprang from the English soil. 

Ben Jonson was an awfully unguarded man; he struck out right and 
left, and straight from the arm-pits. He hit hard; all his life was a 
fight. He seems to have loved fighting. Turbulent, glorious old 
whirlwind of a man: so honest, so bitter, so keen, so bluff, so hearty 
and kind, so fierce and uncompromising! He was a Scotchman by his 
ancestry, and he had a good deal of the perfervidum genus stowed away 
in the capacious receptacle of his brawny breast. His grandfather was 
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from Annandale, and, it is said, of gentle birth. This grandfather had 
held some subordinate, beef-eating sort of position at the Court of 
Henry VIII. But he was recognised as a gentleman. The father of 
Jonson was a “minister.” Jonson was born in London, and went to 
Westminster School. A wealthy friend of his family—we know not 
who—did that for him. Camden was second master, and Jonson was 
principally under him, and never ceased, through all his strange and 
stormy life, to love the fine old scholar who first taught him to love 
with that strong, passionate love of his, the classical literature. He 
went to Cambridge, to St. John’s. But things got wrong at home: 
his father died ; his mother married again, married a master-bricklayer. 
So Ben must shoulder the hod, and get to work, not building the lofty 
rhyme, but at plain, sober brick-laying. This he would not stand. He 
went to Holland. He entered the army, and saw some service. Once, 
so he told Drummond, he challenged a Spaniard to fight him in single 
combat right out between the two armies. He fought his man, and 
killed him. Where lies the responsibility for this Homeric rhodomon- 
tade, with Jonson, or with Drummond, or with the usquebaugh, who 
shall say? Then back to England. The hod seems the only thing 
now ; and I suppose for a while he actually took it up, and drudged 
honestly at the homely trade. His enemies were fond of casting this 
in his teeth: he cared nothing for their taunts—why should he? But 
the most astounding thing is that all this time he had been perfecting 
himself in scholarship to such an extent that now at the age of twenty- 
two he was a scholar, a scholar not as scholars run, but in the sense 
that Scaliger and Casaubon were scholars. For this he gives pledges ; 
the notes on his Roman plays are enough to prove that, at any rate, 
after his invitation to Oxford, and residence at Christ Church, the 
degree conferred on him of M.A. but faintly indicated his status. The 
scholarship was prodigious. It was not like Spenser’s or Sidney’s, 
elegant, eclectic. It was not that he had, like these dear old Platonists, 
some secret precious shrine among the classics, where he nurtured his 
soul with lofty and pure imaginings. Jonson was an omnivorous 
scholar. This great poet bore on his broad shoulders a weight of 
erudition that might have bowed the knees even of a Bentley. He 
positively seems to have read everything ; not only the ordinary well- 
known classics, but the minutest fragments preserved in scholiasts and 
anthologies. He had the true scholar instinct, the fair. He scented 
the smallest vestige of a classic wherever buried, under what piles soever 
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of rubbish and garbage of medizval commentators, and, like a fine- 
nosed dog, had it out in a twinkling. Nor was this all—he annotated 
the classics elaborately, and with enormous copiousness of research, and 
fertility of illustration. Uderrime—that is the word. His method was 
always exhaustive: whatever he took up, he took up thoroughly. If he 
had to write a play called the A/chemist, we must not suppose that he 
would be satisfied with some vague general notions about alchemy. 
Not he: he sets to work; he burrows in old libraries; he consults 
every authority that can possibly be discovered. He does not sit down 
to write his play till, if he chose, he could write on Alembics, Recipients, 
Incineration, Reverberation, and all the other marvels and mysteries of 
the Rosicrucian adept, like Agrippa or Paracelsus. Don’t take this for 
granted ; it is only fair to Ben Jonson not to do so. Look into this, 
and I am mistaken if you will not surrender to the mass of evidence 
contained in his works—the finest output standing to the credit of any 
English author who is also a scholar. And you cannot fail at the same 
time to observe how lightly it all sits upon him ; beneath this load, what 
energy, what grace, what fire! He accumulates, but he uses, per- 
meates, informs. “There is life here,” as the fisherman said, when he 
felt the tourist’s line thrilling through long fathoms. 

Meanwhile, let us follow him. He marries; need to work harder 
and harder. The hod is utterly thrown aside: he writes for bread, 
writes for the theatres, sometimes alone, sometimes according to a 
fashion very common about that time, in joint-authorship with Marston, 
or Dekker, or Chettle. He was born in 1574; in 1596, two years before 
the death of Spenser, he brought out his first great play, Every Man In 
His Humour. It was successful ; and from this time forth we find him 
year after year pouring forth from that fertile brain of his play upon 
play, masque upon masque, in wonderful profusion. His contemporaries 
said he wrote slowly, and sneered at him for it. One thing he did: he 
wrote carefully, and, before he wrote at all, he studied deeply. I don’t 
think Spenser would have complained of this man’s ignorance. No 
doubt he had read the taunt, and it may have goaded him on. One 
man, at least, should tread the English stage who need not blush for his 
ignorance, need not puff out his native emptiness with padding! This 
man was to be Ben Jonson. He must have been a marvellously 
industrious man, besides a man of boundless memory. He had a fine 
mental digestion; it is amazing what stores of recondite learning he 
contrived to put away in a cranium so stormy, so eager, so irascible. I 
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have said lie was intolerant. He was, and sarcastic and fierce. There 
is no weapon of satire which he does not wield with perfect mastery, 
from the stout crab-tree cudgel of roaring invective to the keen rapier 
of polished wit. He certainly has enormous power, and has no 
mercy. He kneels on his foe like an elephant, and kneads him into 
clay. He knew his superiority. The critics assailed him. He flung 
up his great nostrils with a high disdain. His contempt is splendid. 
But critics can bite as well as bark. All through his life they were at 
him, and all through his life he unceasingly defied them. He lay down 
at iast, to use his own magnificent phrase: “ Safe from the wolf’s black 
throat and the dull asses’ hoof.” But not till then could he satiate his 
scorn. (Calm contempt was impossible for him. He could not in any 
way be calm, could not get accustomed to the snarling of the curs. He 
was what you would call a touchy man; he was on the look-out for 
insults. Strange to say, it seems to have been in the power of the 
veriest midge that ever danced in the sunlight of a brief and foetid 
popularity to wound this great soul. 

But he had his friends—Shakespeare was one: they met at the 
“Mermaid ” “in Friday Street.” Oh! to have been there just one hour, 
in any capacity, to have drawn canary stoups for these grand old 


fellows, to have heard their great laughs, to have seen their great clays, 
antique, ponderous. Never was such a club before or since. There 
were Shakespeare, Raleigh, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, 
Carew, Donne—all of them brilliant, some of them men of genius. 
Beaumont remembered those xoctcs divine :— 


“.... What things have we seen 


Done at the ‘ Mermaid’” ! 
In 1618, when Jonson was in his forty-fourth year, he determined 
to go to Scotland. He went on foot for the fun and freedom of thg 
thing. Strong, big-thewed fellow, he could well do it. But by this 
time he was enormously corpulent, and, as he trudged along, must have 
rather astonished the natives. He was always a plain-spoken man, and 
he has only himself to blame when he Iets us know that he was a man of 
“mountain belly and ungracious gate.” The journey to Scotland was, 
after all, rather an unhappy business. The talk with Drummond is a 
questio vexatissima. Was Drummond acold, sneaking pedant? Did he 
trot out the generous Southron ? did he pass the bottle unduly? did he 
make Jonson talk unreservedly, recklessly ? did he sit opposite—dapper, 
pawky, observant? Did this canny Scotch laird sit up after the revel 
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and note down the “ adversaria” of the evening while honest old Ben 
was snoring away the sherris-sack? Something like this is maintained 
by Gifford. Jonson was rash, unbosomed himself; and Hawthornden 
was not the “ Mermaid.” I fancy that is all. We cannot but have some 
little feeling for Drummond : he had tackled an odd fish, and perhaps 
played him “ fine,” though it did not need much art to land him. Hard 
head against hard head, the Scotchman would be sure to have the 
advantage, and probably it came to that. Jonson had very likely 
underrated his antagonist, and I ain inclined to think that the game was 
fair. It must be confessed that Drummond’s notes, though not published 
by him, were left to his executor neatly engrossed and ready for 
publication. Perhaps he thought them important. But there is no end 
to these doubts and fears that wait upon literary executorship, as we 
have, within the last few years, had occasion to observe, and possibly to 
regret. 

“Eliza and our James” were both fond of Jonson and employed him 
greatly, the latter especially, in masques and pageants. James died in 
1625, and with him died the prosperity and happiness of the poet. I do 
not know that Charles treated him with unkindness or neglect. Still 
he treated him with comparative indifference. It was a new Court; it 
must always be so with a new Queen, even supposing the King does not 
withdraw his favour. The fact is we don’t know how it was. The 
Hawthornden indiscretions may have percolated London-wards, though 
not by way of publication. But clouds gathered round poor Jonson ; 
and, of course, he must quarrel with a rival, and lampoon and satirise 
him as “ Marquis of Tower Ditch,” as “ tireman, mountebank, and justice 
Jones.” From the accession to the death of James we never hear of a 
murmur from Jonson. But now we have petitions for relief: petitions 
§00 which have to be reiterated, petitions which are painful and humilia- 
ting, and are not always even ultimately successful. Jonson lived twelve 
years, and they were unhappy, dreary years. Ped 

Was he really a great dramatist? He was a great poet. But, for 
a dramatist? Well, it depends upon the scale. A dramatist like 
Shakespeare—certainly not. Let us be modest. You must not. even 
think of characters in the Shakespearian sense. Jonson simply cannot 
produce them. Perhaps it is as well to take the prerogative instance at 
once—Falstaff. You will find; of course, that this character is based on 
some one main idea. That is, if you thoroughly analyse Falstaff, you 
will notice through all the amplitude of the man, physical and mental 
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there runs a common thought, a thread, as it were of humour. He isa 
braggart ; but is this all? Falstaff is that, but how much besides! For 
is he not Falstaff ? There he stands, the individual man, Falstaff. You 
think you have fathomed Falstaff when you call him a braggart. You 
are mistaken. Every man is complex, real men, men in actual life. 
Incarnate vices and incarnate virtues are rare things in real life. Master 
passions there are; but men are not altogether absorbed by them so 
that they never talk about anything else, or think about anything else 
but the one besetting idea. Shakespeare knew this. He took men in 
their full complexity. He saw the master passion, of course ; but he did 
not put upon the stage master passions, he put men. Now, dramatically 
speaking, this is a fault in Jonson: poetically, it is not. Many of his 
characters are nothing but passions, ideas, virtues, vices, embodied 
straight away; as men, they are impossible. The world, fortunately, 
does not contain many of these monsters, possibly contains none of 
them. Take any passion, and let it be embodied in a living man. It 
will meet with other passions, it will be brought under the influence of 
constitutional peculiarities, of caprices, humours, accidents, individual 
and social. It will have to take its chance. You cannot, in actual 
life, and in the hearts of real living men, challenge a pure, undivided 
empire for this passion. It will have to live with its brother passions. 
But Jonson starts with the naked idea first, we will say, Selfishness or 
Avarice. He thinks over every conceivable phase of this feeling. He 
invents situations for its development. He constructs a character: he 
gives it a name, Volpone, or Sir Epicure Mammon, or Subtle, or Face— 
what you will. But the name is a mere label. What actually steps 
forth into this world of facts is a walking idea, not a man. These are 
deductive characters. Given a passion, you construct a character which 
shall present this passion in all its varieties. You work it out in detail. 
This is Jonson’s mode ; of course, it is not Shakespeare’s. We admire 
the exquisite skill with which a figure is constructed to exhibit the 
various phases of some passion or idea. But we do not learn to know 
this figure as a man. .We do not unconsciously fall into the way of 
talking of him as if we had known him, talking of him in that 
unquestioning way as if, of course, there had been an Antient Pistél, 
and, of course, there had been a cross-gartered Malvolio, a Beatrice, a 
Benedick. Is it not so? .Do we not unhesitatingly accept these 
characters. of Shakespeare’s, and talk of them in a way which el 
supposes not only their reality, but their actuality? _ 


. 
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In no play of Ben Jonson’s is this deductive description of character 
more manifest and more abundant than in Cynthia’s Revels. The very 
dramatis persone will show this :—“ Cynthia, Mercury, Hesperus, Crites, 
Amorphus, Asotus, Hedon, Anaides, Morphides, Prosaites, Morus, 
Cupid, Echo, Arete, Phantaste, Argurion, Philautia, Moria, Cos, Gelaia, 
Phronesis, Thauma, Time.” Now only consider these names. “Amorphus,” 
shapeless. His character is that of a Proteus,a shifting fellow, all things 
by turns and nothing long. Then we have “ Asotus,” the prodigal ; 
“ Hedon,” pleasure ;-‘‘ Anaides,” shameless ; “ Moria,” folly ; “‘ Phronesis,” 
wisdom ; and so on—and precisely according to these labels are the 
characters to which they are attached. I do not mean to say that these 
people invariably talk in character. Jonson does contrive to throw an 
air of reality ovér this assemblage of pure ideas by making them talk 
the badinage of the time. But still the general impression is un- 
mistakable, the dramatist is anxious lest some one of his characters, the 
orra man of the piece, should run away from his label, and require to 
have it fastened on again. And, to prevent all doubt, he makes Crites 
al the end of the play unfold the whole mystery in a speech which 
retains a little of the personal fiction, but scarcely cares to disguise the 
ethical philosophy of which the fiction is the embodiment. In this 
play we could almost imagine we have a trace of the old Morality, 
where Temperance and Intemperance, Vice and Virtue, Avarice and 
Liberality, Wisdom and Folly, belaboured each other in good round 
objurgation, and did not even seek to hide themselves under the 
somewhat transparent disguise of Greek. We might almost suspect 
the presence of the conventional old “ Vice” in the well-worn toggery, 
thwacking away with the conventional old sword of lath. Only the 
classical proclivities of Jonson bid us elsewhere. 

For we must remember the scholarship of the man. Let us look, 
for instance, at the Sejanus. We may take any page at random. At 
the bottom we find a thick lair of notes. And the notes show in- 
defatigable research. You would think that the buoyant imagination 
of the author must be dragged to the earth by this heavy, lumbering 
apparatus criticus. But I fancy Jonson rejoiced in this. With what 
savage joy he must have laughed when he saw Dekker or Marston look 
ruefully at the bottom of these pages, and spell his way dismally 
through this terrific congeries of Tacitus, Suetonius, Dionysius, and 
Petronius Arbiter! As rezards the accumulation of learned footnotes, 
we may compare Jonson with Gibbon or Porson, but still more with 
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that prince of mad scholars, Burton. In fact, take Burton’s notes, and 
give them a purpose, a method, and they will not be unlike Jonson’s. 

The knowledge of Roman antiquities which this play reveals is 
profound, no trifling, no danxausia, all on the spot and telling. Sejanus 
mentions Egyptian slaves as types of baseness. Jonson seems positively 
nervous lest any one should fancy that another nationality would have 
done as well. “Not so, my good Sir; I do not use otiose epithets. I 
know what I am doing: I don’t deal in rosy mornings, gloomy groves, 
snow-clad mountains, and all the rest of it. I need: no Gradus with its 
cut-and-dry synonymes and what not. When I say ‘Egyptian’ I mean 
‘Egyptian,’ and I have a reason for it.” So with a sort of religious 
<are: “Hi apud Romafios barbari et vilissimi aestimabantur.—Juv., 
Mart., &c.” The only wonder is that he does not refer us to the very 
Satire, to the very epigram, nay, to the very sentence. 

The Catiline has no notes; but in this play he has introduced a 
singular feature of the Classic Drama, I mean the Chorus. His mind 
seems always to have been haunted by classical ideas and forms. So 
he brings in a Chorus at.the end of every Act. This is really very 
horrible. It is not a bit like the old Greek Chorus, except that it is 
very prosy#and points the moral after the most approved fashion of the 
later and degenerate Chorus of the Greek stage. Even the best 
specimens of the Greek Chorus are apt to be impersonal, vague, and 
destitute of individuality. Well, in this respect, Jonson goes much 
further. In fact, his Choruses are desperate. They are mere moral 
patches on the play: the Chorus has no function whatever. It does 
not address the characters. I suppose, after the curtain fell at the end 
of each Act, an actor came forward, and recited this moral comment 
upon what had occurred, or was going to occur. 

Before quitting the subject of Jonson’s scholarship, we ought not to 
forget that he tried, as far as possible, to maintain the Dramatic Unities. 
The Unity of Time, for instance: there are not many of his plays that 
cover a greater space of time than twenty-four hours. Unfortunately 
this effort to satisfy the Unities only makes them appear the more 
impossible. For the play would probably be acted in three or four 
hours-; and, once you can get twenty-four hours into four, I don’t see 
why you should not, with the audacious Shakespeare, skip over years 
and cross the stormy seas. I mention it, however, mcrely as one of 
those things which show Jonson’s reverence for classical antiquity. 


For Jonson’s humour, I should take by preference Zhe Fox. 
Vol. XIV.—No. 84. 2M 
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I do not mean /umour in the narrow sense attached to the word in 
the two plays called Every Man in His Humour and Every Man 
Out of His Humour, but in the wider and more ordinary sense. 
I think no one can read 7he Fox without feeling that it is humorous 
in the highest degree. Not broad farce: that is by no means in 
Jonson’s way. But keen, subtle, brilliant humour certainly is. I fear 
it is almost cynical; it is undoubtedly sarcastic. You laugh at the 
wretched victims ; but, as you laugh, you shudder. 

The Fox, or Volpone, is a voluptuary and a scoundrel: Mosca is 
the crafty villain who ministers to his plans. These plans are set 
forth in the first scene, and carried out in the after action with 
sufficient fidelity. One of the miserable dupes comes with a rich 
present: it is Voltore. Volpone hastily rushes into his nightcap, and 
assumes the appearance cf a confirmed invalid. Again, another victim, 
Corbaccio ; again, another, Corvino, the basest of all. Notable is the 
terrific vigour of the dramatist in the picture of ungovernable rage 
which he has given us in Corvino. Corvino insists upon sacrificing his 
wife to Volpone. It is the Consummate Ruffian ; but the portrait is 
almost too fearful. It is the Renaissance vigour ; but it is very horrible. 

For wit, light, rattling, and fantastic, Jonson is inexhafstible. It 
sparkles on every page. But I would commend the reader of selections, 
if selection there must be, to the first interview between Amorphus and 
Asotus in Cynthia’s Revels. There are some delightful idiots in Every 
Man Out of His Humour. These, however, though much to be 
welcomed, are rather types of humour in the special Jonsonian sense, 
Still, take Shift: he only appears incidentally, one of the endless 
humours of Paul’s, the fashionable promenade of the day. He is poor, 
but he will not sell his rapier. 

And now for Ben, Ben himself in a rage. With him it is a familiar 
attitude, he is very fine in it. Sometimes, it is true, he is abusive and; 
rabid and coarse, At other times his wrath is dignified, almost sublime 
—saeva indignatio if ever there was. He is above everything a satirist, 
of vice: he hates it, and he lashes it with a whip of scorpions. Listen; 
to Asper—clearly Jonson himself—in the introduction to Every Man: 
Out of His Humour. It is very scathing ; but it is very splendid. As, 
a mere question of language, how nervous it is, how like the very best 
and strongest utterings of our own time! Contempt is the most, 
frequent note; but sometimes it swells to defiance, and becomes; 
gratuitously, recklessly insulting. Observe this playful sort of ferocity 
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in the Epilogue to Cynthia’s Revels. This irascible old person seems 
always to have had his enemies before his mind’s eye: he sees them in 
the pit, he grins at them, shakes his fist at them—‘the dastards”! 
How unnecessarily insulting he is to us in the dedication of his 
Catiline! First he addresses that “great example of Honour and 
Virtue, the most noble William Earl of Pembroke.” Next, “ The 
Reader in Ordinary.” Next, “The Reader Extraordinary.” The poor 
“Reader in Ordinary”! He does catch it: he might almost have 
been in the habit of writing Catiline Cataline, so despicable is his 
ignorance. There you have Jonson, all his bristles up, ready for fight 
taking it for granted that you hate him, and that you will spite him, 
and that you are a mean, sneaking, malicious, ¢gnorant cad. This is not 
amiable: but the truth must be told. It seems to have been almost 
a monomania with him. Perhaps the crowning frenzy is attained in a 
kind of appendix to Zhe Poetaster, which had better be read, and 
then let him win you with his dedication of Every Man In His Humour. 
It is pleasant to see him dedicate his first great play to his old master, 
the learned Camden. As* a climax, read the wholly magnificent 
dedication of Zhe Fox. Here the right note is struck. The proud 
scholar turns away from the ignorant rabble with contempt—con- 
temptuous he must be: turns, and seeks as one who knows that he will 
find the sympathy of the “ most noble and most equal Sisters,” the nurses 
of literature and scholarship within these realms. 

Jonson was pre-eminently a song writer: the plays are strewed ali 
over with songs. The Underwoods, the Masques, the Forest are vocai 
with songs. Many of them have been set to music, many of them are 
music to begin with. I have said it before—a marvellous output. 
The Masques deserve special study, and will reward it. If, in this 
matter, you will put yourself on short commons, at least read The 
Masque of Blackness. It may well give pause to Sir Augustus Harris 
and all his merry men. Perhaps you may even be coaxed on to the 
Entertainment at King James’ Coronation, and sigh that the Age of 
Pageantry is past. 

T. E. Brown. 











THE PRIVILEGE OF THE PATIENT 


“ Egrorum arcana visa, audita, aut intellecta nemo eliminet.”—Statute of the 
Faculté de Médecine de Paris, 1599. 


XCEPT to that section of the public which is ever on the alert 
E for the details of the last “society scandal,” and possibly to 
Dr. Playfair’s relatives and intimates, the squalid facts of the 
case in which that gentleman has recently figured as defendant present 
no features of direct or legitimate interest. This painful piece of 
litigation only serves to accentuate once more the truth that those 
whose profession, or whose duty, it is to counsel others in the straits of 
life are seldom able to govern wisely their own conduct in matters 
affecting themselves: that if lawyers, doctors, and the like displayed as 
little tact, discretion, and forbearance in dealing with others as they do 
in circumstances touching their own affairs, they would be left without 
anybody to consult them at all. Incidentally and indirectly, however, 
it has been of immense importance to the community. It has re-called 
the general attention (1) to a well known but well-nigh forgotten rule of 
English law: that in the witness-box a doctor can be compelled to 
<lisclose whatever has taken place between a patient and himself in the 
privacy of the consulting room; and (2) to a state of things not 
hitherto suspected by nine-tenths of the world—which is, that, without 
legal or judicial pressure, a doctor may for his own protection, and for 
that of his wife and children, divulge in his discretion such secrets as 
have been confided to him, or as he has discovered, while attending a 
patient. Calmly and closely studied, these positions and the effect of 
these positions are seen to be so startling and so shocking that it is 
worth our while to ask if any, and what, changes should be made. 

In human affairs there are three advisers—the lawyer, the doctor, 
.and the priest—to whom, if we would usefully have recourse, we should 
be able to apply without reticence, without reserve, without the 
slightest fear that our confidence, great or small, may be abused. By a 
most curious anomaly of English jurisprudence this principle is only 
admitted in the case of the legal adviser; and no better pronounce- 
ment of the law on the subject can be offered than that delivered 
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by the late Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel (than whom 
no greater Judge has dignified the English Bench) in the course 
of his judgment in the case of Wheeler v. Le Marchant (1881). 
“The principle” (he said) “ protecting confidential communications is 
of a very limited character. It does not protect all confidential 
communications which a man must necessarily make in order to 
obtain advice, even when needed for the protection of his life or of his 
honour or of his fortune. There are many communications which, 
though absolutely necessary, because without them the ordinary 
business of life cannot be carried on, still are not privileged. The 
communications made to a medical man whose advice is sought by a 
patient with respect to the probable origin of the disease as to which he 
is consulted, axd which must necessarily be made in order to enable the 
medical man to advise or to prescribe for the patient, are not protected. 

.. The protection in this country is restricted to obtaining the 
assistance of lawyers as regards the conduct of litigation or the right 
of property. It has never gone beyond the obtaining legal advice and 
assistance, and all things reasonably necessary in the shape of com- 
munication to the legal advisers are protected from production or 
discovery in order that legal advice may be obtained safely and 
sufficiently.” 

Surely we have a right to say that our honour, our life and health, 
and, it may be, our children’s also, are as worthy and as necessary to be 
“safely and sufficiently” protected as our property or as any rights 
connected therewith: that if to secure the last the Law have deemed 
it necessary to set up certain barriers, the Law should extend those 
barriers to the protection of the first. Why, if we must consult a 
physician, may we not do so save in the fear that our adviser, even 
against his will, may haply be forced in open court to discover our 
secrets and infirmities? Would not many of us, if we fully realised 
the fact, prefer to suffer and to die? And to show how absurd in the 
opinion of some able Judges is the distinction drawn between the 
lawyer’s case and that of the doctor, it is but necessary to quote briefly 
what has been said when the matter has been under discussion. Thus 
Lord Brougham in the case of Greenough v. Gaskell (1833) :—“ The 
foundation of this rule is not on account of any particular importance 
which the law attributes to the business of legal professors or trom any 
particular disposition to afford them protection, though certainly it may 
not be very easy to discover why a like privilege has been refused to 
others and especially to medical advisers. Vf the privilege did not exist 
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at all, every one would be thrown upon his own legal resources: 
deprived of all professional assistance, a man would not venture to 
consult any skilful person, or would only dare to tell his counsellor 
half his case.” We have only to imagine that in the sentence last 
quoted his Lordship was referring to the medical profession, not the 
legal, to see that it sets forth a true picture of what Mrs. Kitson would 
have felt had she foreseen that her medical adviser might go into the 
witness-box, and there disclose (as he actually did) what passed between 
them in his consulting room. In Welson v. Rastal (1792) Mr. Justice 
Buller remarked :—“ There are cases to which it is much to be lamented 
that the law of privilege is not extended, especially those in which 
medical persons are obliged to disclose the information which may be 
acquired by attending in their professional character.” Again in Broad v. 
Pitt (1828) Lord Chief Justice Best said :—“ I think this confidence in 
the case of attornies is a great anomaly in our law. Why does the 
privilege not extend to clergymen and medical men ?” 

Such opinions might be multiplied indefinitely, and the only wonder 
is that the law has never been brought into line with them. It is now 
suggested that this should be done, and ‘that equally with the lawyer’s 
client the doctor’s patient should have the right to forbid his 
adviser to part with information communicated or discovered in the 
way of professional intercourse. In scarce any other civilised country 
than Great Britain is a doctor amenable to force in this matter ; in most 
communities he is not even competent to give such evidence; and 
M. Bonnier, Professor of the Faculty of Law at Paris, in his monumental 
Tratté des Preuves (Edition 1888), lays down the rule that that barrister 
would be a disgrace to the Bar, that judge a scandal to the Bench, who 
should seek, in the absence of crime, to compel him to break the seal of 
professional secrecy. In many of the United States of America—notably 
New York, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, and lowa—the discovery by 
a medical man of the confidence reposed in him by his patient is 
absolutely forbidden. The law of New York State, on which the 
legislation on the subject in other parts of the Republic is closely 
modelled, runs as follows:—“ No person duly authorised to practise 
physic or surgery shall be allowed to disclose any information which he 
may have acquired in attending any patient in a professional character 
and which information was necessary to enable him to prescribe for 
such patient as a physician, or to do any act for him as a surgeon.” It 
is not suggested that any greater privilege shall be conferred, or that 
any larger favour shall be accorded, than that which the law now gives 
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‘to the individual who consults a solicitor or barrister. The patient’s 
right, in fact, should be hedged round by the same limitations as the 
client’s :—viz., that his privilege shall not extend to matters of fact which 
the adviser knows by any other means than confidential communication ; 
and that no immunity shall exist for any communication made by a 
person before the commission of a crime for the purpose of being helped 
or guided in the perpetration thereof. The doctor, the patient, and the 
‘public generally would all be affected by the proposed change; would 
any of these be damnified by it? Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the doctor, as an honest and an honourable man, would be delighted that 
the law should seal his lips instead of forcing him to unseal them, as it 
does now. The privilege being that of the patient and not of the 
professional man, the patient might waive it or not, as he pleased: 
might compel the doctor to speak or to keep silence, as he chose. The 
public, it is true, might complain that at times the enforcement of such 
a rule would operate to the prejudice of the truth. To this argument 
there is the wise and eloquent reply of the late Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce :—“ Truth, like all other good things, may be loved unwisely—may 
be pursued too keenly—may cost too much. And surely the meanness 
and mischief of prying into a man’s confidential consultations with his 
adviser, the general evil of infusing reserve and dissimulation, uneasiness, 
suspicion, and fear, into those communications which must take place, 


and which, unless in a condition of perfect security, must take place 
uselessly or worse, are too great a price to pay for truth itself.” Justice 


is always painted blind; on occasion, especially when the feeling of 
public security is at stake, she must be also deaf—must shut her ears to 
a whisper from the consulting room as she does to a whisper from the 
attorney’s office or the barrister’s chambers. 

But of much more importance to the general public than the legal 
anomaly just discussed is the ethical proposition enounced by the 
doctors in Kitson v. Playfair as to what considerations in the matter 
of professional confidence should guide a medical man outside the law 
courts. Seeing from whom it came, that no medical journal questioned 
its accuracy in distinct tetms, and that no single physician or surgeon 
of eminence has’ come forward to lift up his voice in protest or’ in 
qualification, we have no choice but to assume that Sir John Williams, 
Sir William Broadbent, and Dr. Playfair have correctly phrased and 
published the canon of conduct acknowledged and observed by the 
profession. It is to be regretted that want of spate precludes thé 
reproduction here of the very words which were used ‘in court. But 
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the evidence of these gentlemen may fairly be said to amount to 
this :—Leaving aside those cases in which the Law insists on disclosure 
—(and in which it is not pretended that a micdical man has any 
choice) — any single one of the 23,000 medical practitioners in 
Britain may reveal, in his discretion and without consultation with 
his patient or any one else, whatever is confided to him under the 
professional seal, provided he deems that, in so doing, he is protecting 
either wife or child. It is impossible to conceive a more startling theory. 
The infirmities (it appears) which affect ourselves, the infirmities (even) 
which are in danger of being transmitted to our descendants, together 
with the causes (however painful, secret, or deplorable) of which they 
are the effect, may be bruited abroad the moment some particularly 
strait-laced, sensitive, or timorous doctor thinks his own wife or his owm 
children in any sort of jeopardy, imaginary or real, from the person 
who has confided to him! Once concede a “ discretion,” in fact, and 
—supposing that it is not exercised with mala fides—there can be no 
complaint that it has been resorted to unwisely, imprudently, or without 
cause! As Lord Bacon says :—“ Discretion is different in different men ; 
it is casua], and depends upon constitution, temper, and passion. In 
the best it is oftentimes caprice ; in the worst it is every vice, folly, and 
passion to which human nature is liable.” Thus, the greatest thinkers. 
on social and legal questions have held that in all difficult situations. 
it is better, being possible, to have a hard-and-fast rule with all its. 
faults, than to allow the solution of vital questions to depend upon an 
individual view. Also, without assuming for a moment that a doctor 
must of necessity abuse this “ discretion,” is it right that he should be 
hampered with the responsibility of it? The patient has, not alone 
the physical pain and trouble of his illness but, also, the horror of a 
doubt as to the secrecy and discretion of his medical adviser. The 
doctor, instead of treating confidential statements merely as informa- 
tion necessary to cure, is invited to enquire for some one likely to 
be injured by what he had heard, and whether or not, and in what 
manner and quarter, it is his duty to tell what he knows ! 

It cannot be denied that cases may, and do, arise in which, between 
the general rule as to professional secrecy on the one hand and 
domestic solicitude on the other, a doctor is cruelly situate. But can 
it with reason be advanced that his care for wife and children constitutes 
a “higher duty and claim” than his obligation to preserve inviolate 
the confidences reposed in him solely with a view to his professional 
enlightenment? Sir John Williams, Sir William Broadbent, and Dr. 
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Playfair do more than: say Yes to this: they state that it is the’ rule 
obtaining with the profession. The retort on them is plain. The rule 
is foreign to all tradition and to all history alike; it is a rule admitted 
by the medical practitioners of no other civilised community in the 
world ; it is a rule which the Law must lay hands upon, and change. 


It was no lawgiver that first imposed the task of secrecy upon the 
physician: from the earliest times the physicians themselves have held 
it a professional duty, and have insisted that it be a professional rule. 
We have but to consider the “ Oath of Hippocrates,” which dates from 
over two thousand years ago, and in living France is held to be the 
basis of medical virtue, to see how absolutely unqualified the obligation 
is. The Oath terminates as follows :—“I will keep secret whatever lL 
see or hear in society in connexion with, or even outside the exercise of, 
my profession: regarding silence as a duty in suchacase. If I keep 
this vow, may it be granted to me happily to enjoy my life and the 
practice of my calling, for ever honoured among men! If I break it, 
and so perjure myself, the opposite fate be mine!” When Sir Cesar 
Hawkins, Serjeant-Surgeon- to the King, was called to give evidence at 
the famous trial of the Duchess of Kingston for bigamy (1776), he 
absolutely refused to speak, alleging that the rule as to professional 
secrecy was, and had always been, unqualified; and he yielded only 
when Lord Mansfield, representing his brother-peers, denoted to him 
that in the witness-box the doctor went unprivileged (Lord Mansfield 
added that, “If a surgeon was voluntarily for any reason to reveal these 
secrets, to be sure he would be guilty of a breach of honour and of 
great indiscretion).” To come to our own times, Dr. Brouardel * says, 
in le Sécret Médical (1887) :—* La société est intéressée a ce que chacun 
de ses membres, alors méme qu'il serait infame, puisse demander des. 
secours médicaux, sir qu’il dépose son secret dans la sein d’un homme guz 
Jamats et sous aucun prétexte ne trahira sa confiance.” To the like effect 
Dr. Liebmann, of Frankfort (Das Pflict des Artzses), Professor Tamassia, 
of Padua, Professor Lombroso, nearly all the great medical jurisprudents. 
of the Continent. As, therefore, the English doctors, contrary to 
tradition, history, and the opinion of their professional brethren all over, 
the world, recognise a rule which sets their own safety and their ows, 
difficulties above the public interest and security, it is time for the 
Legislature to interfere: to declare that it shall be a misdemeanour,: 





* Commander of the Legion of Honour, doyen of the Section of Medical Jurisprudence of 
the Academy of Medicine, President of the Committee of Public Hygiene in France, &c., and 
author of several standard medical works. 
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punishable with fine or imprisonment, with or without suspension from 
practice, for any medical man, except in cases where he is by law com- 
pelled, to disclose any information confided to him in the pursuit of 
his calling. No such interference has been found necessary in the case 
of the legal profession: for the reason that no such rule as is said to 
obtain among English doctors with regard to their patients, has ever 
been declared among English lawyers with regard to their clients. The 
Incorporated Law Society would take action in the matter of a breach 
of confidence by a solicitor, and would move the Queen’s Bench that 
the delinquent be suspended from practice, or struck off the rolls ; while 
the barrister proved guilty of the like offence would be dealt with by 
the Benchers of his Inn. If the medical profession refuse to protect the 
-public, the Law must do so in its stead. 

There is nothing new in the suggestion: it is believed that without 
a single exception, the law exists in the form under consideration in 
every country of Europe save our own. The provisions of the French 
Penal Code run as follows :—Code Penal: Art. 378:— Les medecins, 
chirugiens, et autres officiers de santé, ainsi que les pharmaciens, les 
sages-femmes, et toutes autres personnes dépositaires par état ou pro- 
fession des secrets qu’on leur confie, qui, hors le cas ov la loi les oblige 
a se porter dénonciateurs, auront révélé ces secrets, sétont punis d'un 
emprisonnement d’un mois a six mois et d’une amende de cent francs 
a cing cents francs.” And a decree of the Court of Cassation, dated 
18th December, 1885, carries the matter still further :—‘ Le délit existe 
dés que la révélation a été faite avec connaisance indépendamment de 
toute intention de nuire.” All the other penal codes of Europe contain 
sections to identically the same effect :—Belgium (Art. 458), Germany 
(Art. 300), Austria (Art. 328), Holland (Art. 272), Denmark (Art. 220), 
Italy (Art. 163), Turkey (Art. 215), Portugal (Art. 420), and Spain (Art. 
510). We English have always been so proud of. our doctors—have so 
seldom come into conflict with them—that it may seem ungracious and 
ungrateful to propose to penalise them into silence. And I believe, in 
effect, that the public would be well enough pleased to let things slide, 
if only the great Medical Societies would affirm that Sir John Williams 
‘and his colleagues stated the rule incorrectly, or that they stated it 
‘correctly but in future the opposite is to prevail. If they will not do 
S86, then there is nothing for it but legislation. 

L. H. 

















AN IRISH PEASANT-WOMAN 


RS. QUINN has been a great traveller. Born in a suburb of 
M Cork, about the year 1226, she has been that voyage, common 
to the poor Irish, “ over the green fields to Americay,” and up 
and down the Union, and back again to Ireland, and to England and 
Scotland, before she settled down to end her days at the foot of the 
Dublin Mountains. She has yet the remains of the beauty that made 
the comfortable Irish-American shopkeeper, in whose service she was, 
fall in love with and marry her. Dark grey eyes, rosy cheeks, regular 
features, and hair black as the raven’s wing, with a wave in it: she still 
has these, though she is an old woman. Her age shows itself by an 
increasing fragility of look, a sharpening of the delicate features, and a 
hectic heightening of colour that make one fear on every visit to the old 
country, that this glimpse of a faithful old friend may be the last. She 
is honesty and faithfulness incarnate; and her strong vein of poetry 
reveals itself in her devout attachment to old loves and old friends, and 
the scenes of her youth, and the old ballads she remembers. Her 
attachment to Pat Quinn, who promoted her from the kitchen to a 
place at his side in shop and parlour, was very pathetic. One of my 
earliest memories of her was her coaxing me to save an occasional 
newspaper or story-book for Pat to read. “ Pat Quinn is a scholar and 
a gentleman,” she used to say proudly. As long as I remember her, she 
earned her living, and his till his days were ended, as a field-worker on 
my father’s farm, with occasional jobs of house-work thrown in. Little 
by little she came to be more about the house and less in the fields, 
till in these latter days she spends all her time in the farm-house 
‘kitchen, except when she takes a day or two off work, and spends it 
like a lady, sitting up in bed reading a story-book. Her cottage is over 
the fields, and she has one companion, her cat Tibby. 

Tibby is a handsome, nearly white tom-cat, just out of kittenhood, 
and very timid and graceful. To my mind, Tibby redeems the whole 
cat race from the imputation of being selfish and luxurious. He comes 
seeking his mistress every night at a certain hour. He is too fearful of 
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the dogs to venture into the kitchen, or nearer than the window-sill. 
The window looks on the orchard, and Tibby knows that a stout gate 
intervenes between him and the enemy. If his mistress goes home in 
good time, he comes to meet her in the fields; if not, he appears 
suddenly at the kitchen window like a substantial cat-ghost and, rearing 
himself on his hind paws to his full length, looks his eloquent appeal to 
her tocome home. Tibby has his responsibilities. His mistress visits 
the village most evenings and returns rather elevated. She is popular, 
and meets many friends who “stand treat.” Lest this disclosure 
alienate sympathy from my heroine, let me add that she is never 
more than genially elevated. It is at such times she will sweep her 
skirts about her, and perform you a real Irish jig with its multitude of 
steps and paces. Or it is then that she will remember the ballads 
of her youth, and sing them for you with emotion. During these 
performances Tibby watches her with a mingled anxiety and repro- 
bation on his expressive countenance. “Look at Tibby now!” his 
mistress will cry with belated consideration: “Sure he’s sayin’, ‘Come 
home, you foolish ould woman, and don’t be makin’ a show of yourself. 
Sure my heart’s broke wid ye, so it is.” She says “Tibby has more 
civility than a child.” She is somewhat impatient of children, her chief 
experience of them being limited to the trick-playing urchin. 

The tale of how Mrs. Quinn came to her humble ending after her 
fine coup of marrying Pat Quinn, is rather a remarkable one. It might 
make the text for a superior sermon on Irish improvidence. After they 
had kept the shop for a number of years, being childless, the idea came 
to them of realising their bit of wealth and returning to Ireland. 
Ireland draws her children back to her as the sea draws the children of 
sailors, with a heart-hunger consuming and irresistible. They sold out 
their property, but before taking passage for Ireland they made a grand 
tour of the principal cities of the United States. This made a hole in 
their little fortune, but instead of being ultra-thrifty afterwards, they 
sailed as saloon passengers to Queenstown, and on arrival made a con- 
siderable stay in Cork. After this they visited England and Scotland, 
and then, coming back to Ireland, they put up at a hotel and lived in 
glorious idleness till every stiver was gone. Mrs. Quinn pretends to 
regret this extraordinary improvidence if she is lectured upon it, but in 
her heart I am sure she never regrets it. Better a year or two of piping 
life and then work and poverty, than a long monotonous stretch of well- 
to-do years, unenlivened by evenaspree. Pat Quinn never came to 
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hard work. After they had settled down in their county Dublin village, 
he assumed the state of an invalid. He generally kept to his bed where, 
well propped up and wearing a very clean white shirt, he read the news- 
papers, and thought over knotty problems in his mind, drawing 
conclusions which he was ready to impart to the chance visitor. The 
neighbours were agreed that “ Mr. Quinn,’—he always kept the genteel 
title—was a very knowledgeable man, though the more cynical described 
him as “a play-boy and a great ould schamer, lyin’ in his bed while that 
foolish ould woman earned the bit and sup for him.” 

Never had any one more loyal service, and more delightedly ren- 
dered. Mrs. Quinn used to declare openly that it was an honour, so it 
was, to earn for Pat Quinn. She admired his fastidiousness in the 
matter of his linen and such things immensely, and the very tax it put 
upon her made her esteem Pat Quinn a more precious belonging. She 
was never too fagged—not after a day’s haymaking in summer, or of 
following the reaper on a blazing August day, or harder still attending 
the threshing mill; never though she came home wringing wet or 
scarcely able to stand after dragging through the soft land on a moist 
winter day; she was never too fagged to do up Pat Quinn’s shirt or to 
perform a thousand and one offices for him. If she could beg a rose 
for him to stick in his vest on Sundays, her felicity was at its height. 
As for Pat’s attitude towards her, it was one of kindly commiseration. 
He rewarded her by reading to her scraps from his newspaper, or by 
imparting to her his opinions about various matters in a long-winded 
monologue, full of those polysyllables the peasant loves. 

It was amusing to see the pair together. When I made a call on 
Pat he used to discuss politics, religion, and society, in a very stately 
manner, with much waving of his hands anda top-lofty air, for all the 
world like an old hedge-schoolmaster. His wife meanwhile, squatted by 
the hearth, would listen to the oracle with a look of worship directed 
upon his grizzled old face. She would break out, “Isn’t Pat Quinn a 
beautiful scholar?” to which he would respond, “ Hould your tongue, 
you foolish ould woman!” and then to me: “I’m always tryin’ to 
insinse somethin’ into her foolish ould head. But there: faymales have 
no more head than a hin, an’ Hannah’s no worse than her sec.” 

She was Hannah Daly before she was Hannah Quinn, and had 
ballads made to her handsome face in Cork. She boasts :that she had 
once an offer of marriage from “a rale young gintleman.” :. the romance 
of it pleases her: he was the son of the house where she was in service, 
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“And why didn't you marry him?” we used to ask. “Indeed thin, 
‘why didn’t you marry him ?’” (with sarcastic emphasis) “’Twould be a 
quare day for me to go marryin’ a gintleman! an’ hea little bit of a 
b0-0-oy, wid no more sinse than to go lookin’ after Hannah Daly.” 

Her own mother died when Hannah received “a fairy blast.” She 
was three years old, and going out on a fairy rath to pick blackberries 
she fell asleep in the sun. When she was discovered after some hours 
she was black down all one side with “the blast.” Now in the ordinary 
course of events, the child would have died in a few months, but there 
is an occult ceremony to be performed by a fairy-doctor with the aid of 
an anvil and a smith’s fire, which lifts the fairy blast. The fairy-doctor . 
in this case happened conveniently to be the smith. It is a ticklish thing 
to meddle with a fairy blast, for if it is lifted from one it is passed on to 
another. But the smith took the risk because of his friendship for little 
Hannah’s mother. The charm was worked secretly, because the smith’s 
wife must be kept in ignorance, lest “the blast” pass to her or her 
children. The occasion was the misty dawn of a summer morning. The 
child was cured ; but the young mother was dead within six months. 

Afterwards Hannah Daly fell on hard times, for her father provided 
her with a stepmother of the legendary kind. She was made the drudge 
of the house, and when she could scarcely walk herself, began to totter 
under the burden of the first of a long line of fat babies. Perhaps that 
subjection accounts for something of Mrs. Quinn’s jaundiced view of 
children. Any dereliction of duty was punished with cruel severity. But 
little Hannah’s striped back had no power to keep her next time from 
following the ballad-singers, which seems to have been her principal sin. 
Let a ballad-singer appear at the end of the street, and Hannah’s tears 
were dricd: her memory and her dread of a flogging were alike wiped 
clean off the slate of her irresponsible little mind, and off went Hannah 
and the babies in an intoxication of delight. Surely those ballads 
never fell on a hungrier ear or more retentive mind. Even yet she will 
act for you the duets between the ballad-singer and his wife, the rough 
humour of which enchanted the crowd. 

An Irish crowd is the most responsive of audiences. It punctuates 
the emotion of the ballad-singer’s song, as it does the speech from the 
hustings or the sermon from the altar, with groans and ejaculations 
There is the song of . Brennan on the Moor which relates the 
adventures of: a famous highwayman, to the Irish peasant mind a 
mixture of the. qualities of a Duval and a Robin Hood. Brennan 
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on the Moor \ have not transcribed, because I should be poaching 
ungenerously on the preserves of one who is making a special study 
of this gallant robber, whose only victims were the rich man and 
the extortioner. I have a picture in my mind of Mrs. Quinn seated 
on the ground before a red-hot fire, and searching in the mists of 
fifty years for some missing verses of Brennan. “Give me time, 
give me time,” she would cry, “and I'll have it.” Then she would 
mutter over a bit of verse, and brightening up would say: “I 
remember there where Brennan’s wife drew out the pistol, and the: 
faces of the crowd, all round, and the ould women groanin’ out— 
‘Sure my blessin’ on her, wasn’t she the great woman entirely!’ I was 
a little shaver then, not up to the elbows of the others. Wait, sir, give 
me time. Or wait till I’ve a drop taken! Sure, comin’ home along the 
road at night I do be rememberin’ them as plain as prent. An’ then the. 
next mornin’ they’re gone entirely.” 

The crowd likes its sentiment of a tearful kind. I took down from 
Mrs. Quinn’s lips many famous old ballads now forgotten, or superseded 
by the broad-sheets issued by Nugent, of High Street, Dublin, to meet 
every p: ‘itical and social contingency. Who is the anonymous poet 
that thus makes contemporary history? I have never been able to 
discover. Here is one of the old ones, which might have come out of 
Autolycus his pack—a very pitiful ballad :— 


Molly Bawn. 


A story, a story, to you I will relate 

Conceining of a fair maid whose fortunes were great ; 
She roved out one evening, she roved all alone, 

She sat below a green bower a shower for to shun. 


Young Jimmy being fowling with a gun in his hand, 
Fowling all the day till the evenin’ came an, 

Her apron bein’ about her he took her for a swan, 
But alas to his grief it was fair Molly Bawn. 


Jimmy he came home with his gun in his hand, 

Sick and broken-hearted, as you may understand, 

Cryin’ “ Father, dearest father, if you knew what I have done, 
I have shot Molly Bawn at the settin’ of the sun !” 


Up spoke his father whose locks they were grey, 
Saying, “ Son, dearest son, O don’t go away, 
Stay in the country till your trial comes on, 

And you never shall die for. the loss of a swan.” 
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tereupon the unhappy lover shot himself. When I asked Mrs. Quinn 
why the ballad didn’t state this definitely she was a little indignant. 
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’T was two or three nights after to her uncle appeared she, 
Saying, “ Uncle, dearest uncle, let my true love go free, 
My apron being about me he took me for a swan, 

But alas to his grief I was fair Molly Bawn.” 


He cried, “ Molly, you’re my jewel, my joy and heart’s pride, 
And if you had but lived I’d have made you my bride, 

You were pride of the country an’ flower o’ them all, 

An’ I shortly will follow my own Molly Bawn.” 


“ Sure, you wouldn’t want to be fou/d everything ?” she asked. 


The old theme of the lover returning in masquerade to try his sweet- 
heart's fidelity is frequently treated in these ballads. 


Quinn calls a beautiful ould song :— 


The Banks of Clody. 


’Twas of a summer’s morning all in the month of May, 
Down by a flowery garden I carelessly did stray ; 
I overheard a fair maid most grievously complain, 
“Tis on the Banks of Clody my darling does remain.” 


I stepped up to this fair maid an’ took her by surprise, 

I own she did not know me for I was in disguise ; 

I said, “ My lovely fair maid, my joy and heart’s delight, 
How far have you to travel this dark and dreary night ?” 


“To Clody Banks, kind sir,” said she, “the way be pleased to show 
In pity to distress, for ’tis there I have to go; 

I’m seeking of a young man, and Johnny is his name, 

An’ ’tis on the Banks of Clody I’m told he does remain.” 


“ These are the Banks of Clody, whercon fa maid you stan’, 

Do not depend on Johnny for he’s a false young man, 

Do not depend on Johnny for he'll not meet you here, 

But stray with me through yon green wood, no danger need you fear. 


“ If Johnny were here this night he’d keep me from all harm, 
He’s on the field of battle all in his uniform, 

He’s on the field of battle, his foes he do defy 

Like a roaring King of Homer all in the Wars of Troy.” 


“It is six long months and better since Johnny left this shore 
To cross the stormy ocean where foaming billows roar, 

To cross the stormy ocean for honour and renown, 

And as we were told on the coast of Spain the gallant ship went down.” 





It is in what Mrs. 
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When she heard the dreadful news she fell in deep despair, 
She went wringing of her snowy hands and tearing of her hair ; 
“ O, since Johnny he has left me, no other man I'll take, 
Through lonesome woods and valleys I’ll wander for his sake.” 


But when he saw her loyalty, her pain he could not bear, 

He fell into her arms, crying “ Betsy, I am here, 

Dear Betsy, I’m that young man, the cause of all your pain, 
And since we’ve met on Clody Banks we never will part again !” 


Almost identical in subject and treatment is G/encoe, which used to 
be sung to Mrs. Quinn by a young woman named Hannah Hannigan, 
“a lovely singer.” 

Another favourite theme was the romantic love between a damsel 
of high estate anda humble youth. To this family belongs the following 
fragment. Unlike some of us, Mrs. Quinn “had not the whole of it” :— 


One morning as young Mary went lamenting for her love, 
She met the wealthy squire himself all in her uncle’s grove, 
He clasped his arms about her and strove to draw her down, 
Two pistols and a sword she spied beneath his morning-gown. 


Young Mary handled those pistols with the greatest bravery, 
And like a noble Hector plied the sword courageously, 
She gave to him a fatal wound, and then immediately 
She fired and shot the squire on the banks of sweet Dundee. 


But when her uncle heard that noise he hastened to the ground, 

He said, “ As you have killed the squire I'll give you your death-wound ” ; 
“ Stand off, then,” cried young Mary, and all undauntedly 

The trigger drew, her uncle slew, on the banks of sweet Dundee. 


The doctor then was sent for, a man of noble skill, 

And likewise the attorney for him to sign his will ; 

He willed his gold to Mary, who fought so manfully, 

Then closed his eyes, no more to rise, on the banks of sweet Dundee. 


Young William then was sent for, and quickly did return, 

When he arrived young Mary dried her eyes and ceased to mourn ; 
The banns were quickly published, they joined their hands so free, 
And she now enjoys her ploughboy on the banks of sweet Dundee. 


Such an effusion as this—a penny plain and twopence coloured style of 
art—would be tremendously popular with a crowd in the streets. The 
classical allusions in this and the preceding poem prove that they belong 
to a date when the hedge-schoolmaster had not finally disappeared. In 
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another poem called Castle Hyde, which is the eulogium of some noble 
residence near Cork, we hear— 


There are fair walks in this pleasant garden 
Where sits most charmin’ in shady bowers 
The gladiathor, both bold and daring, 
By night and morning to watch the flowers. 


Some of Mrs. Quinn’s ballads date from the days of Father Mathew, 
and bear internal evidence of their age, as in the delightful fragment of 
Captain Colston. She could not remember the concluding verse or two, 
though she assured me they would come into her head as soon as she 
had “a drop o’ porter.” The verses she remembered are these: they 
are of the real “come-all-ye” variety (we use this term in Ireland to 
describe the popular ballad which usually begins’ with “Come all ye 
faithful Christians ”) :-— 


Ye inhabitants of Ireland, ye heroes stout and brave, 

That does intend to cross the say your country for to lave, 
Come, hear of Captain Colston, that hero stout and bold, 
Who fought his way along the say and never was controlled. 


From the 11th to the 2oth we sailed upon the say, 

Ten long days in pleasure spent, bound for Americay, 

The captain and his lady they came on deck each day 
All for to cheer our merriment while sailing on the say. 


The number of our passengers was three hundred and sixty-two, 
And every one teetotalers, excepting but a few, 

We pushed around the limonade to nourish us at say 

For Father Mathew’s medal we brought to Americay 


When our merriment was over, and going to bed at night, 

The captain he went round the ship to see that all was right ; 

He said, “ Brave boys, do not go down, you need not think to sleep, 
For in a few hours more we may be slumbering in the deep.” 


And out spake Captain Colston unto his jovial crew, 

Saying, “ We must fight until we die, there’s nothing else to do, 
Our inimy’s approaching down from the Western say, 

To rob us of our property going to Americay.” 


When the pirate ship came up to us they ordered us to stand, 
“ Your gold and precious loading this moment I demand, 
Your gold and precious loading resign to me this day, 

Or there is not one soul you'll bring into Americay.” 


Out cried the women and children while in the hold they lay, 

ut the captain and his passengers they showed them Irish play ; 
And when the battle started the blood in strames did flow, 

But undaunted were our boys who did the pirate overthrow. 
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The vigour of the ballad-maker seems to slacken in the last verse. 
Of a more homely and less heroic cast is another ballad of the tem- 
perance revival :— 


The Roguish Publican. 


My name not to mintion, I’ve travelled this nation, 
And into Cork city I chanced for to stray, 

I sat myself down by a publican’s fire, 
And twice for one naggin he made me to pay. 


When I went in I had put down the money, 
But quickly the rogue put it into the till, 

It was then my wife’s cloak he sent off to the broker, 
To rob the poor people they think it no ill. 


His name for to mintion is not my intintion, 

By trade he’s a cooper, and lives on Mallow Hill, 
But well he remembers the cold rainy morning 

He pledged my wife’s cloak, and my coin in his till. 


He left my two childher to roar with the hunger, 
The cries of the babies they did not avail ; 

I'd have you beware of this damnable villain, 
If you pay him beforehand he'll serve you as well. 





Come, all jolly topers, I hope you'll take warning, 
And drop drinking whisky the course of the week, 
And Saturday night, when you get your week’s wages, 

You'll bring to your wife a fine bit of beef-steak. 


So dale with the butcher, you'll find he is honest, 
And likewise the grocer for powder and shot,* 

Call to the baker and buy his fine loaf-bread, 
And all the day Sunday you'll have a full pot. 


It’s early on Monday your wife will embrace you, 
These words to her darlin’ she quickly will say, 
“Upon my word, Johnny, if you'll drop drinking whisky, 
I declare to my goodness I’ll drop drinkin’ tay.” 


And that very week you will buy a new blanket 
To cover the cowld little childher in bed ; 

In the course of a twelvemonth your fortunes will flourish, 
You'll buy a new table and fine feather bed. 


a # + 

It’s early next morning as Johnny was walking, 
He met with the publican’s wife in the street, 

She smiled and she said, “ Won’t you give us a naggin? 
You know with the master your word it is sweet.” 


Sugar and tea. 
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Young Johnny he viewed both her cuffs and her collar, 
Her fine dandy cap she wore over her net, 

“ It’s your blue-stone whisky has left my back naked : 
Be off to'the Divil, ’tis he'll have you yet.” 


I'll tell you now plain what they put in their whisky : 
’Tis blue-stone, and caustic, and poison likewise ; 

But, maybe, you'll think I’m not spakin’ in earnest, 
Then, by the whole world, I’d tell you no lies. 


If you drank all your wages and left your back naked, 
And a darby* you wanted the very next day, 
The landlady ’d frown and fly into a passion, 
With, “ Begone, you big blackguard, I’m goin’ to my tay.” 


Young Johnny has dressed his wife up like a lady, 

And his childher have silks that hang down to the ground, 
Instead of a room he has got a fine parlour, 

The like in Cork city is not to be found. 


He has got a new pot, a brass fender, and bellows, 
And two arm-chairs for to sit at their aise, 

A beautiful taypot, and fine cups and saucers, 
And a new-fashioned cradle the baby to plaise. 


This temperance sermon is the most homely of all the repertoire. 
Mrs. Quinn has a good many of the old ballads by heart also—such as 
John O Dwyer Aglanna—John O’Dwyer of the Glen, who was a hero 
of the Irish Jacobites—and Colleen Dhas Cruidthe-Na-Mo, or Pretty 
Girl Milking Her Cow. But perhaps I have given enough specimens 
of the rustic muse. It is more quaint than poetical, as a rule, but’ 
these were people struggling with the difficulties of a language not 
their own, which they had been forced to adopt within a generation or 
so. If you want to get at the poetry of the peopie’s ballads you will 
find it in the Jacobite songs translated by Ferguson, Walsh, Mangan, 
and Callanan, or in the pure and lovely love-songs of Connacht, which 
Dr. Douglas Hyde has translated word for word. 

After all her adventures Mrs. Quinn is a very happy old woman. 
She is alert for every kind of fun, and when the circus visits the village 
she is in a front seat every night, being treated thereto by one or other 
of her numerous admirers. The one thorn in her side is Mary Malone, 
an “unco’ guid” spinster, who looks with a jaundiced eye on Mrs. Quinn’s 
jigging, and the easy way she takes the question of her salvation, 
Mary Malone is popularly supposed to spend her time in praying for 


* Half-glass. 
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Mrs. Quinn’s conversion, which is an ingenious method of injury. Mrs. 
Quinn will always “rise” to the question: “And is Mary Malone still 
praying for you?” But with all her vehement anger against her enemy 
she expects to meet her in Heaven, where I don’t suppose Mary expects 
to meet her. “ Sure we'll all be there,” she says, optimistically. “ Drinkin’ 
out of our little mugs at the fountain.” I think she must have picked up 
this idea at some revival meeting she chanced upon in America. 

“Do you expect to meet Tibby in Heaven, Mrs. Quinn?” I asked. 
“No, indeed, then. Is it Tibby? A cat! No animals will go there, 
though Tibby’s a mannerly baste—only Christians. I'll be out of 
sight of Mary, I expect, the bitther ould maid. But she'll be there, 
because she’s a human being. She'll be saved. But no cats or dogs or 
horses will get in there. They'll just cease to exist.” 

A verse of Colleen Dhas Cruidthe-Na-Mo is occasionally sung by 
Mrs. Quinn for the routing of her enemy, nor is it without provocation. 
Mrs. Quinn is a smoker, and has always her little black dudeen and 
the bit of twist in her pocket. She is slightly sensitive about her 
indulgence in the pipe, and it is Mary Malone’s habit, when Mrs. 
Quinn has slipped from the rank of field-workers to light up under 
shelter of a hedge, to step out of that rank and gaze with a persistent 
gaze towards that particular spot in the hedge-row. It is then that 
Mrs. Quinn will break cheerfully into song :— 

An ould maid is like an ould almanac, 
Quite useless when once out of date ; 


And when you don’t sell in the morning, 
By evenin’ you'll fall to low rate. 


KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 
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THE DEMON LAMP 


HE coefficient of legislative activity in this country may be 
T expressed mathematically as a small variable, the value of 
which is inversely proportionate to the number of governing 
functions. The latter cover a pretty considerable range, embracing 
party politics, vested interests, faddists, agitations, the state of the 
Irish question, and in extreme cases, according to tradition, the sacrifice 
of an archbishop or a prime minister. Sometimes one function 
predominates, sometimes another. It has been reckoned that an 
accident involving the life of one archbishop would suffice to bring 
about all the desired reforms in railway management: on the other 
hand, nothing short of the immolation of a whole bench of bishops 
would secure the same result in the case of our antiquated marriage 
laws, our educational system, or the prejudice in favour of Sunday 
closing. The factors underlying agricultural improvement, and likely 
to do so for some time, are entirely different; so again are those 
relating to the proper enforcement of vaccination. But, be they few or 
be they many, it is a truism that our legislative mills grind slowly, and 
that the methods of the British Constitution, as well as its hallowed 
name, may serve as a test for the most advanced sobriety. 

The Petroleum Acts, as they are called, which bear upon the traffic 
in inflammable liquids, date from 1862, and are five in number. The 
first two were practically cancelled by an Act of 1871, which remains in 
force at the present day, and which defines a distinction between 
petroleum spirit, or petroleum subject to legal restrictions, and the less 
volatile petroleum oil, which is subject to no restrictions. The dis- 
tinction is a purely arbitrary one, dependent on the “ flashing-point” or 
temperature at which the petroleum would give off inflammable vapour 
and ignite, which was originally fixed at 100° Fahrenheit by what was 
known as an “open” test. The open test was found, however, to give 
very uncertain results, and in another Act of 1879 a “close” test, 
‘nvented by Sir Frederick Abel, was substituted for it. By this the 
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flashing-point is fixed at 73° Fahrenheit, the exact equivalent, as near as 
could be judged, of the 100° given by the open test. So that the legal 
flashing-point has not been lowered, as many people seem to think, but 
only altered in name to meet the conditions of a different test. With 
petroleum which flashes below the test point, petroleum sfzrzt as it is 
often called, we have nothing to do here. It is seldom used for 
illuminating purposes ; and as regards its importation, storage, and use 
in various industries, such as the manufacture of indiarubber, the law 
has already placed it under supervision to a certain extent. Petroleum 
oil, on the other hand—which is an inclusive term for all the heavier 
kinds of mineral oil, such as paraffin, kerosene, &c.—so long as it fulfils 
the elementary condition required by the 73° test, zs under no kind of 
legal supervision whatever ; and this is the commodity with which we 
are now dealing. It is in almost universal use, especially amongst the 
poorer classes, who burn it in the cheapest form of lamps. It is a 
constant source of accident, and even of the most painful and horrible 
fatalities ; and so far it is sold just as treacle might be sold, without the 
slightest pretence of restriction or safeguard. 

This state of things has called forth repeated protests from official 
experts and from public bodies, and numerous representations have 
been made to the Home Office in favour of amending the legislation. 
Colonel Majendie, the Chief Inspector of Explosives, in his evidence 
before a Select Committee on Petroleum, in 1894, gave particulars of a 
number of influential bodies which had made such representations at a 
time (1891) when a Government Bill had been brought forward to deal 
with the matter. This Bill, however, dropped, as did two others at 
different times, either because they were brought in at the fag-end of a 
Session when it was too late to deal with them, or because of the 
opposition of the allied trades involved. The committee just mentioned 
only sat for three or four days, during which it took some extremely 
valuable evidence, and since then the matter has lain in abeyance until 
revived recently by the appointment of a fresh committee to carry out 
the work begun in 1894, and to draw up a report. There is no need 
however, to wait for a report to inform us of the facts of the case, which 
are already notorious. Besides the strongly-urged opinion of Colonel 
Majendie as to the defectiveness of the present law, we have the evidence 
of Mr. Alfred Spencer, Chief Officer of the Public Control Department 
of the London County Council, which has been recently summarised in 
an admirable report embracing statistics of accidents, experiments with 
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various types of so-called safety lamps, and a series of carefully thought- 
out recommendations as to the same. There are also two older reports 
drawn up by Sir Frederick Abel and Professor Boverton Redwood, at 
the request of the Metropolitan Board of Works, which contain 
suggestions for the proper construction and management of oil lamps, 
together with much useful information as to the causes of accidents. 

From these and other authoritative sources we learn that the 
question resolves itself into two separate enquiries : First, ought the law 
respecting mineral oils to be amended, either by raising the required 
flashing-point or by introducing restrictions ; and, secondly, ought the 
sale of faulty and dangerous lamps to be made a subject for prohibitive 
legislation? On both of these points the experts are pretty well 
unanimous, They are both agreed that it would be better than nothing 
to raise the flashing-point and control the sale of illuminating oil ; but 
they both insist that the only real remedy is to prohibit the sale of 
dangerous lamps. 

To understand the question fully it is necessary to know how 
accidents may arise. Accidents with petroleum lamps are due either to 
explosion or to dropping or upsetting of the lamp. In the former case, 
the heating of the burner and wick-tube which communicates with the 
oil may raise the temperature considerably above the flashing-point and 
cause a quantity of vapour to be given off. This mixes with the air inside 
the reservoir, and at a certain point, viz. when the proportion of air to 
vapour is about thirty to one, gives rise to the formation of a highly 
dangerous explosive. As the vapour increases in proportion the 
strength of the explosive mixture becomes less, and in general the risk 
of explosion is diminished ; but even so, any exciting cause, such as a 
sudden draught, blowing the flame back into the lamp, might certainly 
produce explosion, and this has been in fact a prolific source of accident. 
When a lamp is upset the reservoir, if made of glass or porcelain, 
will generally be broken. The hot oil escapes, the rising vapour is 
instantaneously fired, and burns with great fierceness. When the 
reservoir is not fractured it frequently happens that the oil escapes 
through the burner, in which case it ignites equally, and may either set 
alight to curtains or furniture, or strike back into the lamp and cause 
explosion. The same result may be brought about by turning the 
lighted wick down until it drops into the oil, by blowing down the 
chimney, and in various other ways by allowing the flame to come in 
contact with the oil. In a well-regulated lamp such a thing ought not 
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to be possible, and we have now to consider what form of lamp or what 
precautions are calculated to minimise these various risks. 

The employment of an oil of high flashing-point alone is not 
sufficient, for in most of the cases just mentioned the latter is as liable 
to danger as an oil of lower grade, and in some cases the risk is actually 
greater. A high flashing oil may be safer to store and to keep under 
normal conditions, but the increased temperature at which it burns, and 
the difficulty of feeding the wick with a stiffer liquid, are distinct dis- 
advantages, while the comparative slowness with which vapour comes 
off prolongs the critical point at which the mixture in the lamp is 
dangerously explosive. In the case of the fatal accident to Lord 
Romilly, mentioned further on, it was a high flashing oil that did the 
mischief. This should be understood, because certain gentlemen 
interested in the Scottish Oil Trade would have us believe that a high 
flashing-point is all that is required: the fact being that paraffin, or oil 
distilled from Scotch shale, is slightly better in this respect than the 
cheap American and Russian oils which have latterly menaced its 
existence as an article of trade. 

To come to the form of lamp which ought to be adopted: the type 
suggested by Sir Frederick Abel and Mr. Redwood, and generally 
approved by experts, contains five desiderata, most of which, it will be 
seen at once, are based on common sense. It should have (1) a solid and 
heavy base ; (2) a metal or otherwise non-fragile reservoir ; (3) a proper 
extinguishing apparatus ; (4) no filling hole or communication with the 
oi! other than the burner, which should be securely screwed ; (5) a close- 
fitting wick tube, extending nearly to the bottom of the reservoir, so as 
to form a trap between the flame and the inflammable vapour within. 
These recommendations were issued so long ago as 1885, in the hope 
that the trade might voluntarily take them up and so avoid the necessity 
for legislation. Unfortunately this has by no means been the case, the 
manufacturers, with but few exceptions, having still continued to cater 
on purely esthetic lines, without regard to the question of safety. It is 
a mistake to suppose that cheap lamps alone are dangerous, or that 
price is what stands in the way of improvement. The penny lamp is, of 
course, an abomination, and the shilling lamp, with its bulb of showy 
Bohemian glass, is not much better; but there are hundreds of 
expensive duplex lamps in use which constitute quite as serious a 
danger in the houses of the rich, as do these cheaper iniquities in the 
slums of Soho or Whitechapel. The story of Lord Romilly’s death, 
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given as follows by Mr. Spencer, in his evidence before the Petroleum 
Committee, is sufficient confirmation of this statement :— 


“On the 23rd May, 1891, Lord Romilly, at his house, 38, Egerton Gardens, upset a 
petroleum lamp in his study. He had been reading some time ; the lamp had been 
lit for some hours, and in rising he upset the lamp; he was surrounded by books 
and papers ; the lamp was one of Hinks’s duplex patent lamps with a reservoir of 
metal ; it was not a safety lamp inasmuch as it had no wick tube, nor was the burner 
properly attached to the reservoir. The attachment was what is known as a bayonet 
catch ; it was not screwed in, and in falling the projecting handles by which the wick 
is turned and regulated must have caught a book-board or something projecting, and 
unfastened the catch ; so that when the lamp reached the floor the oil was thrown out 
and over the books and papers immediately surrounding. The vapour of the lamp or 
the oil of the lamp at once became ignited, and a fire took place. Lord Romilly 
succeeded in getting out of the room, but in the end he was overpowered by the 
fumes and killed, and two other persons in the house were killed. The instructive 
point of the accident is that the flashing-point of the oil was 110° Abel test, and the 
case is valuable as an illustration of the fact that it does not do to rely absolutely 
upon the flashing-point as a safeguard in the use of oil in lamps. It has been urged 
that if the oil had been not in a metal reservoir but in a glass reservoir, the accident 
would not have occurred because the oil would not have become heated. My answer 
to that is, that on precisely the same day two years before, the 23rd of May, 1889, 
under the same circumstances, and to the same man, a similar accident did happen. 
The oil used then was also 110° Fahrenheit ; and on that occasion the reservoir was 
a glass one, and in that case also the house was set on fire, and Lord Romilly was 
seriously injured.” 


This distressing accident, whereby a well-known gentleman lost his 
life, naturally drew considerable attention at the time to the danger we 
are discussing ; but no definite action was taken, and the opportunity 
was allowed to go by. There are few more striking facts in civilised life 
than the callousness with which frequent or ordinary risks are regarded, 
and the exaggerated attention given to those which are unusual or 
sensational. Gas explosions and lamp accidents are so much a matter 
of common occurrence, that five or six reported in one daily paper 
produce not a tremor of interest. On the other hand, a wild outcry 
has attended each of the comparatively rare electrical fatalities in this 
country, without any regard whatever to their relative place in the scale 
of importance: the interest seeming to follow the reverse rule. 

Actual statistics as to lamp accidents are hard to obtain, inasmuch 
as no Official cognisance is taken of them. The Fire Brigade has certain 
opportunities for recording facts which come within its province; the 
insurance companies can supplement these; but the largest amount of 
information has been acquired in an unofficial way by the experts of 
the London County Council, and by men interested privately in the 
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question. The inadequacy of the official sources may be gauged by the 
fact that whereas twenty-three deaths only from lamp accidents were 
reported in 1895 by the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, the County Council 
were privately informed of, and investigated, thirty-five. Yet the only 
tabulated statement which has been published is that of the London 
Fire Brigade, dating from 1866, in which year nineteen lamp accidents 
were reported, with no deaths. From this time there is practically a 
steady rise in the figures until 1894, when we reach a reported total of 
four hundred and fifty-three accidents, and thirty-two deaths. It is 
evident that these figures represent merely a fraction of the truth, for 
there must be numerous small fires and accidents involving death, which 
never come to the knowledge of the Fire Brigade. Mr. Spencer, to whose 
activity we owe more information than the official sources provide, 
computes that the accidents due to this one cause cannot have 
amounted to less than one thousand during the past year (1895), 
and of these, he and his staff have personally investigated nearly 
cight hundred. Their observations so fully bear out the conclusions 
previously arrived at, that a short abstract of them may not be out of 
place here. In the first place, it was found that only one-fourth of 
the accidents were due to explosion, the remainder being caused by 
upsetting or breaking of the lamp. Out of four hundred and two such 
cases where the lamp was fractured, three hundred and ninety-four had 
reservoirs made of china or glass. Moreover, out of four hundred and 
forty-seven glass or china lamps which were dropped, and so caused 
accident, only thirty escaped fracture—a fact pointing strongly to the 
necessity for metal reservoirs. In seventy-two accidents, the oil 
escaped through the burner and became ignited. In fifty-nine, the 
reservoir was of metal, and in forty-two of these the fire was caused 
by the burner becoming detached, showing where the principal defect 
lies in lamps of this class. Channels of communication between the 
flame and the oil were traced in every one of the hundred and eighty 
cases of explosion investigated. Many of these explosions occurred 
with expensive duplex lamps, especially those having glass reservoirs. 
In only twelve of these cases was the reservoir of metal, a fact pointing 
once more to the superiority of metal over glass as a material for lamp 
construction. 

It was found difficult to obtain samples of the oils used in these 
various cases of accident, but so far as examination went, the oils 
seemed to have covered a wide range of flashing-points from 73° (Abel 
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test) up to about 110°, which is well above the level proposed by the 
Scotch manufacturers. This fact again tallies with the opinion formed 
by the experts, that although a high-flashing oil fer se might be less 
inflammable than a low-flashing one, yet both are equally liable to 
accidents in practice. 

Mr. Spencer arrives at the important conclusion that all, or nearly 
all, the accidents investigated by him would have been impossible 
with scientifically-constructed lamps, and adds as a corollary, that in all 
the cases which have come before his notice, not one was traceable to a 
properly-constructed lamp. Such an opinion, backed (as it is) by the 
unanimous voice of competent authorities, must carry great weight, and 
it points very plainly the direction in which we must look for effective 
reform. A compulsory order affecting the construction of lamps 
would meet with much opposition from the lamp manufacturers, whose 
stocks, to a large extent, would be depreciated or rendered useless. On 
this point, however, it is urged that most existing lamps could be made 
safe at no very great expense ; and, if so, the main obstacle to a very 
necessary piece of legislation is removed. The evil at issue is, in any 
case, of too great public importance to admit of sentimental considera- 
tion of private claims. On the eve, as many feel it to be, of an 
inaugural epoch of grandmotherly socialism, one might pardonably 
shrink from advocating any measure likely to extend the restrictions 
which already hamper individual action and trade liberty. But the 
public safety claims exemption from ordinary considerations. When 
Ucalegon burns our own house is in danger ; and on this, possibly the 
lowest of grounds, as well as on others which are higher, one may look 
forward with hope to the realisation of some drastic reform in the 
legislation which deals—or rather at present does not deal—with the 
perils of the demon lamp. 


HARRY MARILLIER. 
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“THOSE who expected any useful result to flow from the labours 
a of the Agricultural Commission have been sadly disappointed. 
After labouring industriously for two and a half years and 
producing an appalling mass cf books dealing with rural Engijand, the 
eminent specialists remain at daggers drawn. Qn a matter so com- 
paratively simple as the burdens on land, they are as antagonistic 
now as when they began their deliberations. The majority makes one 
report, and the minority contradicts it in another, Mr. Channing has a 
report all to himself and so has Mr. Lambert, while the observations, 
reservations, and memoranda of the others leave one in doubt if two 
think alike upon the Land: Question. Now, I do not for one instant 
believe that either this wrangling or the hesitating policy of the 
Government represents the opinion of that great body of Englishmen 
who are interested in the question and bring plain practical common 
sense to bear upon it. To them the situation is as plain as the nose 
on your face. They see that our farmers are being undersold by 
foreign competitors, beaten in every particular, from wheat to eggs, but 
not by superior skill. Give the British agriculturist a fair chance, let 
him work under the same conditions as his rivals, and the evidence goes 
to show he can not only equal but beat them. But he is handicapped 
in the race, and the only policy worth heeding is that which may be 
described as flinging out ballast. Even Sir Robert Giffen will probably 
admit the soundness of this general statement. 

It is when definite concrete reform is suggested that wigs get on the 
green. Before touching upon a point so thorny, let us consider one or 
two other matters concerning which there is less discord. For instance, 
regret is general that a check has been given to the Purchase of Land. 
Only a very bigoted Socialist would refuse to admit the great advantage 
of attracting the Capitalist to a country life. A poor owner is not only 
wretched himself but a cause of misery in others; he cannot drain, 
or improve, or build, and his estate goes from bad to worse. The 
sooner he sells out the better for everybody. Conservatives have also 
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admitted in a very practical manner how advisable it is to encourage 
the acquisition of small holdings, although in twenty-seven English 
counties, Mr. Chaplin’s Act, for all the notice taken of it, need never 
have been passed. But the Purchase of Land under present conditions 
is the most aggravating transaction imaginable, particularly to the 
small Capitalist whose object is to earn a livelihood by tillage. In 
the first place he finds the Conveyance of Land much more expensive 
than the conveyance of any other kind of property, and he is lucky 
indeed if he escapes with an addition of five per cent. to the price in the 
shape of Jawyer’s charges. Were it in Australia the seller would give 
up his parchment, and the buyer would take out a new one, and a trifling 
fee would cover the whole transaction. Is there in the nature of things 
any reason for permitting English lawyers to levy an unnecessary toll 
upon husbandry? Be it recollected that this five per cent., or whatever 
it may be, is so much deducted from the new comer’s effective capital 
—it is so much weight for him to carry. 

Once when I was talking over this matter with a Peer recognised as 
an authority on the Land Laws, he scoffed at the grievance as fanciful, 
and produced accounts to show that he had actually sold four or five 
holdings at a cost in lawyers’ fees of some two guineas each ; but in his 
case the title was clear and indisputable: nine times in ten there is 
doubt enough to give lawyers an excuse for intercepting a large 
share of the capital. The only practicable method of cheapening 
transfer is by compelling the Registration of Titles. No doubt the 
process is very much more complicated than it looks, since the interests 
of buyer and seller must be equally safeguarded ; but a safe and effective 
measure could be easily devised. Indeed the Conservatives, after a 
great deal of unaccountable doubt and shivering and hesitation, are now 
pledged to deal with the question. They recognise that land ought to 
be transferred as easily as share certificates: at least the most of them 
do, for there are some that dread a vexatious inquiry into doubtful titles. 
But if Land is to be made ship-shape, the initial outlay must be kept to 
the narrowest limits. 


According to a theory laid down by Sir Robert Giffen, the buyer 
is only part proprietor after all. “The truth is,” he says in his 
Observations, “such burdens (Tithe and Land Tax) on property are 
in the nature of a rent-charge, a slice off the property for the benefit of - 
another owner, the State, and not concerning the individual owners who 
complain of the burden one whit.” Our eminent statistician ought 
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certainly to be Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can carry out this 
patent device for raising money without troubling anybody to pay—for 
if his argument does not mean that, it means nothing. These two charges 
“amount often together, and even separately, to 20, 30, 50 per cent. and 
upwards of the income from the property charged”—the quotation is 
still from Sir Robert—and yet they do not concern the owners one whit ! 
Why vex a struggling middle class with Income Tax, then? You have 
only to cut a still larger slice out of property, and, if you do not call it a 
Tax but a Rent-Charge, then it will not concern the individual owners 
one whit, and you may build a Navy with the proceeds. But why should 
an enterprising financier stop here? There are other kinds of property 
than Land. It would be just as easy to cut a slice out of the cotton- 
mill, the merchant ship, or the working plant of any manufacturer. 
Since allowance would be made for this external ownership in all 
transactions, as the buyer and seller would be aware that they were 
negotiating about a fraction only, it would make no difference. As 
Carlyle would have put it, Sir Robert Giffen has discovered an excellent 
plan for getting his pigs to die without squealing. 

I am very much afraid that the practical husbandman who does not 
sit in a closet nor concern himself with any other figures than those of 
the bills he has to meet and his means of doing so, will fail to see eye to 
eye with Sir Robert. When he has to find a hundred pounds, it will not 
make the task a bit easier for him to sit down and ask :—* Now, would 
you call this a Tax or a Rent-Charge?” In either case the only way to 
get out is by paying. But Sir Robert and those who think with him 
reply that there is no ground of complaint: the property was bought or 
inherited subject to this burden. Was it indeed? Tithe was commuted 
on the basis of its being one-tenth of the produce, and those who dealt 
in the property afterwards might fairly calculate that they bought or 
sold nine-tenths of the ownership. But does it not concern the 
individual owner one whit that 10 per cent. has in some cases grown 
to 50 per cent. and even more? 

It would be a waste of paper and ink to argue about names and 
terms in this connexion ;_ but if Land Tax be not a tax at all, but only 
a Rent-Charge, it must be because it violates three of Adam Smith’s four 
principles of taxation. At any rate, the time has come in the interest 
of the new man, the Capitalist large or small, whom it is desirable to 
attract to the Land, to clear away these burdens. The Land Tax itself 
is not worth tinkering. It amounts to little more than a million a year, 
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and would cause slight irritation but for the fact that it falls most 
heavily on the counties which are suffering worst from depression— 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln, and Wilts. The late Mr. Fawcett held 
that this tax should be considered to denote that the State has reserved 
a small pecuniary share in the ownership of the soil; but surely it is 
absurd to assert this claim in regard to poor, languishing districts and 
forego it in districts which are flourishing? Mr. Everett, in a memoran- 
dum attached to the Majority Report, makes a sound and practical 
suggestion. “It appears to me,” he says, “that all the facts and 
arguments which we have adduced in support of the revision and 
reduction of the Land Tax point equally also to the desirability, if 
possible, of abolishing it altogether, and I hope Parliament in its 
wisdom will take that course.” The objections are that this is con- 
sidered to be unfair to those who have redeemed—eight hundred and 
fifty-five thousand pounds having been cleared off by this process ; and 
that it would virtually be making a handsome present to the landlords. 
But it isa strange doctrine that by the mere effluxion of time a tax 
becomes fixed and immovable. Sir Richard Paget, Mr. Goschen, and 
other experts, have recognised Land Tax as a tax pure and simple ; 
and if it were not one, the petty objection, that a few of the most 
distressed land-owners may be assisted, ought not to stand in the way 
of disencumbering English Land, and putting it into the most effective 
condition for competing with the rest of the world. 

Tithe stands on a different footing. It has long been recognised as 
a property to be bought and sold, and to be owned indifferently by 
layman and cleric. To confiscate it would be an act of signal injustice ; 
and yet of all questions touching the Land it raises the most imminent 
and important. The absurdity of its incidence is so well known as 
scarcely to require re-statement. It falls severely upon the unfortunate 
and distressed corn districts, lightly upon the comparatively flourishing 
stock and dairy counties. But even in regard to these, is it not ridiculous 
that the amount of Tithe paid by a milk farm should be regulated by a 
seven years’ corn average—an average that does not at all depend on 
English crops, but on imported wheat? The examples cited by the 
chairman of the Commission prove the case for re-apportionment— 
but re-apportionment is impossible, those who are lightly tithed 
would not under present conditions submit to an increase—to the 
hilt. For Essex Tithe was commuted at 6s. per acre for land under 
cultivation ; for Kent, 6s. 9}d.; Suffolk, 5s. 34¢.; Norfolk, 5s. 1?d.; 
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Berks, 4s. 84d.; Hants, 4s. 10d.; Sussex, 4s. 8¢. In these counties 
agricultural land is to a considerable extent relapsing into wilderness. 
Let us compare them with those in which suffering is less acute. For 
Lancashire it averaged 1s. 9}d. ; Lincolnshire, 1s. 7}d. ; Yorkshire, East 
Riding, 1s. 3}d.; North Riding, 2s.; West Riding, Is. 5?@.; Cumber- 
land, 93@.; Westmoreland, 63d. For Essex alone the commuted Tithe in 
1834 was £251,000, or exactly equal to the commutation for Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Lancashire, Durham, Westmoreland, and Rutland ; 

and in this county it is the direct cause of land going out of cultivation. : 

The blazing iniquity of this state of things is fully realised all round 
as much by the present Government as by the Private Members, who, 
instigated by the Central Chamber of Agriculture, have brought in a 
new Tithe Redemption Bill. Yet there is small ground for hoping that 
anything will be done in the present Session. The pressure of home 
affairs, the accumulation of important business, and the tendency 
of an otherwise impotent minority to obstruct, has caused even the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill to be practically shelved; and Parliament 
already has more than enough on its hands. Those in favour of 
thoroughgoing reform would rather wait a little longer than accept 
a half-hearted, perfunctory, and tinkering Bill. 

For it is well to face the truth at the outset: that nothing will serve 
but a complete riddance of Agriculture from Tithe and Land Tax. 
Political economists have laid it down as a truth not to be gainsaid: 
that if a commodity has to be taxed the impost should be laid on at 
the last stage. Mr. Fawcett chose to illustrate the doctrine by taking 
cotton as an example—he might just as well have chosen corn and 
meat. Land is the husbandman’s working plant, and if, on its acquisition, 
a preposterous addition to the price comes in in the shape of a lawyer's 
bill, and if, further, Tithe and Land Tax are permitted to drain 
away the proceeds, the industry is nipped in the bud, enterprise is 
checked, the best class of investor is warned off. ‘The Tithe-Owner, be 
it remembered, is purely and simply a parasite upon the Land. Every 
year he carries off a huge slice of the produce: in many cases half, in 
some even more: and in return he does no service whatever. I am 
not at all impugning his right to a legitimately acquired property, but 
trying to look at the whole question broadly ; and I ask if an industry, 
reduced to the most pitiable poverty and distress, can afford to pay 
lawyers for work that ought to be superfluous? contribute a million a 
year to the Government for no special reason other than that it did so 
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in more prosperous times? and also support the Tithe-Owners, who do 
nothing whatever to help cultivation ? 

Only one answer is possible. No sane man refuses to admit that 
these burdens—call them Taxes, or Rent Charges, or what you will— 
are crushing the life out of Agriculture. The answer to it all is that 
Redemption is so difficult to arrange. Facilities for voluntary arrange- 
ment are offered by the law, but not taken advantage of. A dozen 
plans have been drawn up, but none appears satisfactory. A Tithe- 
Owner is perfectly entitled to claim as much as he chooses, and it is 
generally more than an impoverished landlord can give. 

But surely there is a great deal of needless stumbling over this 
difficulty. We hear it admitted on all sides that the Tithe is a Rent 
Charge, and its owner is consequently part proprietor of the Land. 
For instance, in a normal state of things the ostensible Proprietor owns 
in reality nine-tenths of his estate—the other tenth is the Parson’s. 
It is never actually that, because the Squire’s income is to some 
extent dependent on his skill in management, his ability to lay 
out capital, his judgment in the choice of tenants, while the Parson’s 
rises and falls with the quantity of corn grown in Canada, California, 
the Argentine Republic, and elsewhere, his own exertions influencing 
it not at all. We assume a tenth, therefore, solely to obtain a concrete 
illustration. Now, if the landlord were as poor as a church mouse 
he could pay—if not in money then in Land. Such an idea is calculated 
to horrify those who deem it a duty to hand down the ancestral estate 
in its integrity ; but if they are rich, it would be unnecessary, and if they 
are poor, it is the best thing that could happen. For what advantage 
is there in being a landlord if you are hard up? It means living 
at some cheap watering-place abroad, while stockbroker and ship- 
builder children romp in the paternal rooms; it means having a 
shooting tenant to play ducks and drakes with the game; it means 
chafing, and worry, and irritation at receiving complaints which you 
have not funds to attend to. That a man in such a position should be 
compelled to part with some of his acres in order that the rest may 
be unfettered is the reverse of a hardship. But it would seldom happen ; 
for the Tithe-Owner would not be eager to change into a Land-owner. 
The more serious difficulty would lie in adjusting the relative values 
of Estate and Tithes, when the parties themselves were unable to agree. 
But we have a Board of Agriculture of great and increasing efficiency, 
several members of which—Mr, Elliott is an example—have an intimate 
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knowledge of Land and Tithe, and would be specially qualified to act 
as arbitrators, on lines that would be laid down for them by Act of 
Parliament. 

It is not uncommon to hear a landlord, after redeeming Tithe or 
Land Tax, complain that he is no better off than before. There is less 
to pay; but then, the interest on the capital required for redemption 
is lost. Even were this sound—a moment’s consideration will show it 
to be nothing of the kind—it would not apply to new proprietors. 
When Land comes into the market, an intending purchaser is not 
concerned with the outlay of the owner, but with the possibility of 
obtaining a fair return for his investment. And the great object of 
reform should be to put Landed Property in the most advantageous 
condition for this purpose, Whether the new-comer be a millionaire, 
anxious to buy a great estate and establish a county family, or a 
frugal husbandman wishful of a few acres whereon to grow fruit, and 
rear poultry and garden for the market, it is all in his favour to have 
a clean, definite sale, with no heaped-up extravagant legal charges to 
upset his calculation, no Government official slicing a bit off and giving 
nothing in return, no gentlemen in black with an inalienable right to 
an annual share of the plunder. He then knows what he is doing 
and has his land on such terms that he is no longer handicapped in 
competition with the foreigner, The only remaining disadvantages 
belong to the nature of things. He will still have to spend more 
in labour and manure, in order to maintain the fertility of soil 
exhausted by centuries of cultivation, than is necessary on new and 
virgin land. The battle will be hard enough in any case. But much 
will: have been gained by the removal of disabilities, which have 
precisely the same effect as if we taxed native products heavily and 
admitted those of our foreign rivals ‘duty free. And this, in a sentence, 
is the insane policy we are following, 

I have placed these reforms in the front for two reasons. First, 
by their importance they dwarf and overshadow all the other little 
tinkering changes now advocated; and, secondly, it is extremely 
desirable that they should be undertaken by a Tory Government. 
English landlords will be singularly foolish if by opposition to wise and 
sound reform they bring on themselves a repetition of the harassing 
story of their Irish brethren. It is no secret that already leading 
reformers are listening to every sound that may possibly be construed 
into that ringing of the chapel bell which called Mr. Gladstone to assail 
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rents. Probably enough it will be found that in the final report of 
the Agricultural Commission this will be the point. of attack. 

By itself the crusade Mr. Shaw-Lefevre seems to meditate would 
have little chance of success. The traditions of the English Squire are 
not those of the Irish Landlord. He has been accustomed to live among, 
and be the centre of, his people. Very rarely indeed does he insist on 
his pound of flesh. In hard times he does not demand fulfilment of the 
letter of his contract, but considers the circumstances of his tenant and 
voluntarily offers a reduction. The English Farmer, too, is of an 
independent and self-reliant turn of mind. He is very well able to 
take care of his own interests, and is not half so keen, as agitators 
would have us suppose, to have a kind of dual ownership created by 
Act of Parliament. But if, joined to the outcry against Landlords for 
taking an unfair slice out of the proceeds, there is an agitation against 
real abuses, who knows where it may stop? And it would be utter 
folly for Conservatives to entertain a feeling of absolute security merely 
because they possess a large Parliamentary majority. . A wave of 
sentiment, the whim of a moment, a wave of depression in trade, one of 
a hundred causes outside human control, may bring in their opponents 
in overwhelming strength. You cannot calculate on a prolonged lease 
of power when it depends on the will of a capricious multitude. Again, 
the present Ministry could settle these matters more easily than any 
other that is conceivable. The Church is so well represented in its 
ranks that the Church’s interests are perfectly safe: whereas the 
utmost alarm would be excited if similar proposals were made by a 
Radical Government. To compare Mr. Gerald Balfour’s elaborate 
Irish Land Bill with the timid efforts to help English husbandry, is to 
see that the Tories are blindly offering a premium to agrarian agitation. 

Then let us consider what else can be done. One finds it difficult to 
understand why hopes so extravagant are founded on some of the 
proposals. Take, for example, the re-adjustment of the Beer Duty. 
It is as clear as day that little practical benefit is to be hoped from it. 
A new taste has arisen in beer. The public now desires a light brilliant 
beverage for which our best barley is not suited. Were the tax placed 
on Malt again, the only effect would be to stimulate a demand for the 
light grain imported from sunnier lands. The history of the Malt Tax 
affords a curious illustration of Mr. Fawcett’s doctrine: that “it is more 
desirable to tax manufactured products than the raw material.” The 
result of increased freedom has been that the brewers more effectually 
meet the wishes of their customers. 
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As strong a delusion is blinding those who insist on the marking of 
Foreign Meat. There is not in the horizon of English agriculture a cloud 
more menacing than that extraordinary cheapness of Meat which has pre- 
vailed all winter, and threatens now to eclipse the cheapness of Bread ; 
for if it means anything it means that the Stock-Breeder will soon be in 
the unfortunate position of the Wheat-Grower. How rapidly he is being 
driven into that position will appear from the following extract from the 
Import Returns for the first three months of the calendar year :—- 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS. 


Three Months. 








oa | 1894. 1895. 1896. 

: cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Fresh Beef a nn 470,616 440,443 630,247 
» Mutton ose 380,732 538,945 736,717 





The total amount of dead meat, including rabbits, imported in the 
corresponding period of 1895 was 2,780,330 cwt. ; this year it has made 
a most extraordinary increase and amounts to 3,337,089 cwt. Now, it is 
perfectly right that the Wicked Butcher who passes Foreign Meat off as 
English should, if possible, be checked ; but does any one suppose that 
the Farmer will benefit? The very fact that the retailer is able to 
impose on customers day after day without being found out, shows ‘that 
the ordinary consumer knows no difference between foreign and native- 
grown. When he finds that one is only half the price of the other, the 
sole effect will be to stimulate importation. Then it is not only beef 
and mutton: it is kidneys, and hearts, and tongues, and ox-tails, 
chickens, and ducks, and rabbits—all streaming into the cheap markets 
and all eagerly consumed. How is this factor to be affected by a Bill 
for marking Foreign Produce? Or what could be idler than to 
encourage the British Farmer to base any hope on such a measure? 

In the attack on excessive Railway Rates we are approaching firmer 
ground ; yet there are strong objections to the regulation of carriage 
by Act of Parliament. The Companies are really not unreasonable 
when they are approached in the way of private negotiation: as 
witnesses the excellent arrangements for carrying and delivering 
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Agricultural Produce made recently by the Great Eastern and some 
other important lines. But the Small Holder who ought ‘to profit 
thereby will never do so to a large extent till he has taken the trouble 
to understand what private customers want. Too often he does not 
know the names of his own apples; he sends potatoes as to a country 
neighbour with pigs to feed; while his notions of packing are 
supremely primitive. What is really needed is such a co-operative 
league as that, for instance, which collects apricots from Small 
Holders in France and sells them to the English jam-makers. In the 
Light Railway Bill the Government has produced a measure admirably 
qualified to develop and extend this branch of trade. 

Light Railways and some financial changes may be said, practically 
speaking, to compose the Agricultural Programme of the Government. 
It is to be regretted that the Land Tax has not been more boldly 
attacked. Merely to reduce the maximum of four shillings an acre, and 
lighten the terms of redemption—capitalised now at thirty-four years’ 
purchase—is not enough. Mr. Chaplin’s Bill to change the incidence of 
local taxation is on the right lines of flinging away ballast ; but it 
has to be remembered that the relief, when it is averaged per acre, 
comes out at so low a figure that the change will make no practical 
difference to the cultivators. 

Lastly, we have a proposal to lend owners money for purposes of 
Drainage and Improvement, a proposal which meets with very general 
support. Certainly if Land is to be broken up into Small Holdings, it 
would be unreasonable to demand that the Landowners should erect the 
houses, farm-buildings, and other necessary structures, at their own 
unaided expense, and the State may very well be called in to help them : 
especially as similar loans on former occasions have been promptly 
repaid. But the plan suggests another for the Extinction of Tithe. 
No improvement of an estate can possibly be so advantageous as the 
removal of this burden. Why then, in cases where the Landlord is 
unable to redeem, should the State not advance him the requisite 
capital, to be repaid in so many years? just as it helps an Irish tenant 
to become an owner and an English Squire to get his draining done ? 

The revival of agriculture in France has been brought about in the 
teeth of obstacles as formidable as any we are called upon to encounter. 
Let us face the situation with a disregard of petty and personal 
interests ; and a way with it will be found after all. 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 











THE MOTHER OF JOHN 


N the early morning Mrs. Coldershaw arose and made preparation 

] for a journey. She had not slept ; her face was haggard and her 

head ached with fruitless thought. She drew apart the curtains of 
her bedroom window and looked out. It was a dull, damp day ; the 
sky threatened rain. She dressed hurriedly and went downstairs to 
the kitchen to prepare her breakfast. 

The fire had been laid overnight. She set a match to it and was 
instantly enveloped in a cloud of acrid smoke that exacerbated her 
eyeballs and clogged her mouth. The tears oozed from her smarting 
eyes ; she sneezed and coughed till her stomach was sore. She filled a 
kettle with water and set it'on the coals: Old housewife as she was, it 
toppled on its side and the fire went out in a cloud of steam. Nearly 
half an hour was wasted in relighting it, and then the smoke poured 
into the room again, blinding and choking her. The water boiled at 
last, and she made a pot of tea, and set it on the hob to brew. She cut 
some slices of bread, and knelt down before the fire to make toast. She 
could not find a toasting-fork and used a dinner-fork instead. The 
heat scorched her face and fingers ; but she persevered, not because she 
was hungry, but because she knew that she needed food. At last, she 
sat down to eat. But it was an unfortunate repast and unappetising. 
The tea was sour with soot and fumes; her hand had trembled 
agitatedly in the toastmaking, and the bread was bitter where it had 
been burned on the hot bars of the grate. Her palate refused the meal. 
She buried the toast in the overflowing dust-bin, and threw away the 
spoilt tea; then she ascended the stairs to her bedchamber. She felt 
empty, weary, feverish; she was racked with aching unrest, torn, 
distraught, at war with herself and the world. She sat down before the 
mirror on her dressing-table and whimpered like a child. Soon she 
arose, and cleansed her hands and washed the tear-marks from her face. 
She donned her smartest bonnet and shawl, locked the door of each 
room, and barred and closed the shutters throughout the house. Then 
she went out. 
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Rain was beginning to fall, and a keen wind blew. The roads were 
thick with slush, the pavements encrusted with sticky, slippery mud. A 
damp, white mist hung low in the streets. Mrs. Coldershaw gained a 
main thoroughfare, and hailed an omnibus. But there was no room 
inside, and the conductor affected short-sightedness. All the omnibuses 
were full inside. She walked to the nearest stopping-point on the route, 
hoping to find a seat in one of the vehicles there ; but already a crowd, 
similarly minded, was gathered. Her dress was trodden on and torn in 
the “gathers”; her bonnet was knocked aside, and crushed. She 
escaped from the struggle crumpled and almost at the point of tears. 
A cabman, observing her distress, threw up a finger of invitation. 
“Keb, mem?” he cried. “ Yes,” she answered, desperately, and the 
cab drove up. She climbed in, her dress falling across the muddy 
wheel, and sat down trembling, for she had not ridden in a cab before, 
and it seemed a wicked act. She gave the driver the direction, 
“ Waterloo Station” ; he cracked his whip; the horse crouched on its 
lean haunches, and they started through the streets. The ride was 
short. Mrs. Coldershaw determined to be generous and handed the 
cabman a sixpence. 

“What the ’Ell is this?” he asked, holding it out under her nose. 

“ Sixpence,” faltered Mrs. Coldershaw. 

“’Old my mare a minute, mate,” said the cabman, throwing the reins 
to a shabby bystander. He climbed down and came and stood over 
Mrs. Coldershaw, scowling. 

“Now, Missis ’Ayseed,” he said, “ what do you mean by giving me a 
bloomin’ tanner for a ride of over two miles?” 

“T don’t believe it can be more than that,” said Mrs. Coldershaw, 
stoutly. 

“Look here, mem,” said the cabman, “I don’t wanner be nasty 
about it. Gimme another tanner and you can have the keb an’ mare 
an’ all.” 

“1 don’t want them,” said Mrs. Coldershaw, not realising his words 
in her agitation of spirit. 

A policeman strolled up to the crowd that was already gathered, 
and took control of the matter. He ordered Mrs. Coldershaw to pay 
another shilling, which she did, though very reluctantly. The crowd 
hooted her, and the cabman said: “ Hi, you’ve forgot to take the keb 
an’ mare wi’ you!” 


She went into the booking office to buy her ticket and wandered out 
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into the great, bleak terminus. The hurry and hubbub stunned her. 
She was tossed in the crowd as a ship that has lost its rudder is tossed 
in the sea. She felt giddy and sick. At last a boy to whom she 
appealed for guidance led her to her train. It was on the point of 
starting. The guard thrust her into the first available carriage, a first- 
class compartment. She nestled down among the cushions with a sigh 
of huge satisfaction. Her neighbour, a lady, sniffed scornfully, and 
drew away her skirts from contact with Mrs. Coldershaw’s muddy dress. 
Another occupant of the carriage coughed approbation of the act. 
Mrs. Coldershaw then became aware that her intrusion was likely to be 
resented. She looked down at her soiled garments, wiped her hot, wet 
face with her handkerchief, and tried to straighten her bonnet and 
arrange her dishevelled hair. The misadventures of the morning had 
touzled her woefully, and she realised it. But she was not broken in 
spirit, and. met the eyes of her offended companions boldly enough. 

At the first stopping place the gentleman who had coughed called 
the guard and whispered in his ear at the window. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the guard. “Hi, you!” addressing Mrs. 
Coldershaw, “come out of that. You haven’t got a first-class ticket, 
I lay.” ; 

Mrs. Coldershaw had not. She rose, trembling wrathfully, and 
stepped out of the carriage. She climbed into a third-class compart- 
ment, and the train started again. 

Soon a weariness oppressed her. Her eyelids closed and she fell 
into a light uneasy sleep. Her head drooped on her breast and her 
umbrella slipped from her grasp to the floor. The wind blew through 
the open window on her wet hair; she shivered in her dreams. She 
slept on, unheeding, till someone awoke her and asked: “I say, where 
do you want to go to?” 

“Staines,” she answered. 

“That was seven or eight stations back. You'd better get out here 
and try to catch a train up. Look sharp, or we shall be off again.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” she said, and rose and quitted the train 
hastily. She stood on the platform in the pelting rain, dazed with 
sleep, but full of trouble. She had left her umbreila in the train. She 
asked an official: “ When is the next train back to Staines ?” 

“Four twenty-five,” was the reply. “You’ve got two hours and a 
half to wait.” 

“Two hours and a half!” gasped Mrs. Coldershaw. 
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“Ah!” 

“Thank you, thank you,” she said, and hobbled feebly to a seat and 
sat down. 

But she was cold and hungry, and there seemed no shelter anywhere 
from the cruel rain. She thought she would go and buy something to 
eat. She could see a few houses in the near vicinity, and smoke 
ascending from them. Beyond, in the middle distance, was the river, a 
belt of haze between two hemispheres. She had to traverse a flooded 
road to reach the village ; the water poured in over her boots, and the 
heavy clay hung to her heels and stained her dress anew. She found 
two dingy inns ; but she would not set foot within them, for her soul’s 
sake; there were no other places of public refreshment. She had 
abandoned her quest and was returning to the station when she passed 
an open door, and looking aside saw a bright fire burning in a cosy 
room and an old woman sitting over it. A tiny child was crawling on 
the hearth. Mrs. Coldershaw turned back and set a foot over the 
threshold. The old woman looked up. “Go away!” she said. 

“T am ill with hunger and faint with cold. Won’t you let me in?” 

“No, go away! We've had to do with your sort before.” 

“T am an old woman like you.” 

“More shame to you. Go away!” 

“T am not poor.” 

The old woman lifted her chin. “Eh?” she crooned. 

“Tam not poor. I can pay for what I want.” 

“Come in, come in. Lord bless me! why didn’t you say so before. 
I thought you was one of them naught-fearing tramps.” 

Mrs. Coldershaw went to the fire and basked in its warmth. The 
old woman crossed the room and shut the door. A kettle sang on the 
hob and the table was spread for tea. 

“Sit down, sit down,” said the old woman. “I'll fetch another 
plate and cup and saucer, and you shall jine me in a quiet dish o’ tea.” 

Mrs. Coldershaw stooped and caught up the child that was crawling 
on the floor. 

“Ts it yours?” she asked. 

“God bless me! how should it be? No, no, I mind him, that’s all. 
He’d be a dreadful worry to some, but as I’m paid to mind him, I don’t 
mind him.” She chuckled. “Eh, my dear?” she said. 

Mrs. Coldershaw looked into the baby’s face. 

“Tt’s a dreadful thing to be a woman,” she said, “and have babies. 
Having babies is like having troubles.” 
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“Yes, yes, yes,” said the old woman. “Sorrow was born wi’ Cain, I 
reckon. But have some tea.” ° 

Mrs. Coldershaw ate with ravenous avidity. The old woman was 
garrulous, and told her much scandal. When the meal was ended, they 
drew up to the fire, and spread their skirts to the blaze. 

“You're in a powerful muck,” said the old woman. 

“Can you lend mea brush? And I should like to wash, and do my 
hair.” 

“You shall, my dear. Where are you going?” 

“To Staines.” 

“ By the four twenty-five ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What for? Not a-visiting, surely ?” 

“I’m going to see my son. I ain’t seen him for more than two 
years.” 

“ Has he been abroad, then ?” 

Mrs. Coldershaw hesitated. ‘“ Yes,” she answered slowly. 

“Is he ill?” . 

“ No.” 

“Do he expect you?” 

“No.” 

“ Ain’t it a queer day for a journey like that ?” 

“T couldn’t wait.” 

“No, no; no, no.” 

Mrs. Coldershaw looked at the old woman, and her heart expanded. 
“TI am going to save him,” she said. 

“ Save him?” 

“Save him from sin! .... He loves me. He will listen to me. 
He has done wrong, but he will repent now. He will turn from his sin 
at the sight of me. I shall win him back to pray at my knee again. 

Who knows ?” 

“ Ah, who knows, indeed !” 

“What is two years? We don’t change much in two years. His 
heart’s the same, though his deeds may be bad as bad. He will listen 
to his mother. I shall save him!” 

The old woman was silent. 

Mrs. Coldershaw repaired, as well as might be, the ravages in her 
attire. 

“You ain't afraid as he'll be ashamed of you, are you?” the old 
woman asked, observing her visitor shrewdly. 
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“No, no,” was the reply. “ But I owe it to him..... May Igo 
to sleep for a bit? ,I could sleep very well in that arm-chair. You will 
wake me up in time for the train ?” 

The old woman promised, and Mrs. Coldershaw sat down and closed 
her eyes. She slept soundly until she was aroused. She thanked the 
old woman, and paid her, and departed. 

It was still raining hard. The roads showed like silver ribbons 
amid the green. The trees were bowing to the fury of the rising wind. 
Mrs. Coldershaw sped to the station through the heavy mud. The 
train was not yet arrived. She went into the waiting room; but no 
fire was there, and a window was raised and jammed hard. The 
concentrated bleakness of the room was worse than the howling 
inclemency of the open platform. There was no one else travelling 
by the train, and Mrs. Coldershaw had one whole compartment for her 
own use. She did not dare to be comfortable, however, lest she 
should fall asleep again; but sat forward on the extreme edge of the 
seat. She drew out and read the slip of paper bearing her son John’s 
address in Staines. 


“My boy!” she murmured, and put it to her lips. Her heart was 
lighter with thought of him. 

The rain was still falling when she reached Staines, but there was a 
crazy fly outside the station, and she climbed into it. She gave the 
driver the address on the paper. 

“ That’s on the other side of the river,” he said. “I'll take you 
down to the stage, if you like. Then you must get into the ferry.” 

“ All right,” she said, and he drove her down to the river. She gave 
him eighteenpence in payment, though the distance traversed was not 
half a mile. 

“You'll get a ferry just over there,” he said, pointing with his whip ; 
“or you can walk down to the bridge, if you like, but it’s a goodish 
distance. There ain’t no other way.” 

She went down to the bank of the river, but there were only empty 
boats there. The rain was lashing the water into froth and the wind 
was driving the spray. She stood, helplessly gazing, the black feathers 
in her bonnet drooping sadly, her crape soddened with wet, her draggled 
skirts cracking and snapping in the wind. At last, an amphibious 
creature, in a great shining hat, came blundering down to her from an 
inn twenty yards away. 

He offered to take her across for half-a-crown. She was too 
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miserable to chaffer with him, and then he said there would be 
sixpence extra for beer-money. He helped her into his crazy boat, 
and sprang in after her. He was very drunk, very foul, very reckless. 
He punted and rowed by turns, singing the whole time, or shouting 
coarse salutation to dim, indistinct figures on either shore. She told him 
where she wanted to go, and he said he would put her down opposite 
the house for an extra bob. She protested feebly, and he said: “ Very 
well, then ; I’ll take you up to London for nothink.” 

“T’ll pay the shilling,” said Mrs. Coldershaw. 

“No,” he said, “I won’t have it now, Ill take you up to London for 
nothink.” ' 

He sat down with a jerk and, seizing both oars, started to row with 
the stream, bending his broad back to the work with a will. Mrs. 
Coldershaw cried out to him to stop, that she would pay anything... . 

“ Then it’ll be five bob altogether,” he said. 

He altered his course and rowed her to the shore. She paid him 
with a trembling hand, and he helped her to alight from the boat. 

“That’s the house,” he said, as he pushed away. “Right opposite 
you, wi’ the red blinds.” 

She went up to the door with a throbbing heart and raised her hand 
to the knocker. But she let it fall to her side again. The weak tears 
started to her eyes. “I am so dirty and untidy,” she thought. 
“ There may be friends with him and I should shame him.” Then her 
mood altered. “But I am his mother,” she added aloud, and raised her 
hand again and knocked. 

A woman came to the door. 

“Well?” she said. 

“T want Mr. John Coldershaw.” 

“He doesn’t live here now. He went away two days ago.” 

“He must live here,” said Mrs. Coldershaw, her face hard with 
despair. “Don’t tell me lies. I am his mother.” 

“I knew he couldn’t be of much account,” was the reply, “ with his 
drinking, and swearing, and swaggering, and his gay women, and flash 
friends, and his midnight parties a-bringing discredit on my house, what 
has always been so respectable before. You should ha’ brought your 
son up better, Mrs. Coldershaw.” 


“T ” 


But the door was shut, and the forlorn mother turned away. She 
walked along the shore, quite aimlessly, her eyes on the dreary river. 
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The wind was stronger than ever, but there were rifts in the clouds and 
the rain had abated somewhat. By and by, she left the river and 
entered the town. She had resolved to relinquish her quest for that 
day, and return at once to London. The resolve brought her comfort. 
She went into a humble coffee-shop and sat down at a table near the 
fire to dry her sodden clothes. She asked the waitress if there were 
any station on that side of the river from which she could go to London. 

“The nearest one is on the other side,” replied the woman, “ but you 
can easy go by the bridge.” 

Mrs. Coldershaw detailed her adventures since arriving in Staines, 
and the woman said that the fly-driver and the ferryman had both 
imposed upon her. 

“The station ain’t more than ten minutes’ walk from here by the 
bridge,” said the woman, and proceeded to instruct her in the direction. 
Mrs. Coldershaw ordered some tea and drank it gratefully. The 
warmth induced drowsiness and she again fell asleep. She was not 
disturbed and slept till the dusk. She awoke, much refreshed, and, 
going out, discovered that it was no‘longer raining. The moon was 
shining on the water and the wind had grown tired. She hurried 
through the streets, eager to be home again. Her enterprise seemed a 
mad thing now, and she was ashamed for her folly. She prayed that 
she might not come to expiate it by her death, but she felt fit to die of 
the hard privations of the day. She looked into the lighted windows of 
the houses and wished that she, too, were snug within four walls. 

As she was passing through a lane at the back of some semi- 
detached villas, she met a postman, whistling blithely, and the impulse 
seized her to ask him if he knew the name of Coldershaw. 

He echoed the name. “Let me see,” said he. ‘“ Why, of course. 
It’s the last house but one down this road—a house with a greenery at 
the back. You can’t miss it.” 

She thanked him and pursued her way with a heart resurgent. She 
would see her son yet ; her enterprise had not been bootless. She came 
to the house indicated and stopped at the gate. As she stood hesitating 
she saw a man come to a window on the ground floor of the house. 
She could not see his face, for the light was behind him, but it was her 
son’s form and pose. She stood looking; but, having thrown up the 
window, he moved away. A faint sound of voices came to her from 
the room in which he was. Her heart bounded, for she was sure that 
it was indeed her son whom she had seen. She forgot everything 
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She wanted only to see him again. There was a little garden between 
her and the window ; she pushed open the gate of it and walked up the 
narrow path toward the house. As she advanced, the sound of voices 
grew louder and became more distinct ; there was a man and a woman 
engaged in the talking, and the man’s voice was the voice of John 
Coldershaw. His mother could not doubt it. She drew nearer to the 
window, which was almost on a level with the ground, and peeped in 
_ through the wisteria that in part obscured it. 

She saw a large, well-furnished room, with a table in its centre, 
strewn with the broken remnants of dinner. At one end of the table 
sat a woman, dark, pretty, palpably underbred, and foolish. She was 
in extravagant evening dress ; her bosom was bare, and her arms also: 
they were red, coarse arms below the elbow, and by contrast her neck 
and shoulders seemed wonderfully pure and white. Before the fire, 
standing with his legs wide apart and his head forward, was John 
Coldershaw. He wore a suit of rough, light tweed, and was smoking 
a black pipe. The light was strong on his face. His mother, looking 
at him under her hand, was struck with the alteration in him. He had 
grown stouter. He was handsome still, but the freshness of his 
youthful beauty was gone. His face, that had been tinted delicately, 
was coloured a uniform pink now; his lips had lost their stiffness ; 
the skin about his eyes was loose and dark. 

He spoke. 

“ My dear Alice,” he said, “ you talk like a fool.” 

“QO, I hate you,” said the woman. 

“That makes what I’m going to say all the easier.” 

“What are you going to say ?” 

He sucked at his pipe, but did not reply immediately. 

“Go on,” said the woman impatiently. “Out with it.” 

“You have been accusing me of stinginess lately. I won’t buy you 
things, you say. Well, frankly, I can’t.” 

“Can’t! Why not?” 

“ Haven’t any money.” 

“ Borrow some.” 

“ Haven’t any security.” 

“Then draw a cheque, or give a bill, or something.” 

He smiled :—“ As I said before, my dear Alice, you talk like 
a fool.” 


She gave him a curious glance, compounded of resentment and fear. 
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“What are we to do, then ?” she asked. 

“Do you want to know, really ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ But if I propose something unpleasant ?” 

“Tt’s bound to be that, I suppose. Most ways of making money 
is unpleasant, ain’t they ?” 

“Why dear Alice, your grammar sometimes is, really, too much.” 

“Bother my grammar! You never said nothing about it at first. # 
And my grammar’s as good as your morals, any day.” 

“ Never mind about that.” 

“All right. Goon. Let’s have the proposal.” 

He hesitated a moment, and she moved her head peevishly. 

“Well, then,” he said, “since you will have it, my proposal is that 
we part.” 

Her face grew pale. She stared at him with startled eyes. 

“Part!” she whispered. “ How do you mean?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Part for good, of course,” he said. 

She still stared at him. “But what use would that be?” she 
asked. 

“Tt would halve my expenses, any way,” said John. 

She smiled wryly with a hard, wide distension of her white lips. 
“How about mine?” she said. 

“Yours?” He laughed. “Come,” he said, “that’s too ingenuous.” 
She uttered a queer little cry that trailed off into a laugh. “What do 
vou say to it ?” he asked. 

“What can I say?” 

“ Say what you think.” 

She paused a moment and her face quivered. “That’s what I 
think,” she said, and burst into tears. 

He snapped his fingers impatiently. “What are you crying for?” 
he asked. She did not answer him. “ Well, I’m damned!” he said. 
“We men need be wise to cope with the folly of women.” 

“ Yes,” said she, looking up, “ain’t we fools?” 

“Look here,” he said. “I think this is beastly ungrateful after the 
way I’ve treated you. And you knew it had to come to this.” 

“T didn’t,” she said hotly. “How should I know? You never 
told me.” 

He whistled softly. ‘“Couldn’t you see?” he asked. 

“I couldn’t see nothing except you.” 
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“T don’t know what to say to that,” he said. “It’s flattering, of 
course ; but—well, you’ve got over it.” 

“Got over it?” 

“Don’t you hate me? You said you did.” 

“Did I?” 

“Wasn't it true?” 

“Jack!” 

He looked at her under his eyelids. “Well, I suppose I ought to be 
sorry, but I’m damned glad,” he said. “The vanity of the beast, I 
suppose. Still, it makes things rougher for you.” She rose and came 
over to him, and put her head on his breast. He kissed her. “There, 
little girl,” he said, and pushed her away. “I’m sorry.” 

“You won't talk about us parting any more?” 

“Eh? O, I must. Don’t you understand? I’m broke. I can’t 
afford to keep you now.” 

“ Ain’t you clever enough to get some more money ?” 

Hg frowned. “Look here, Alice,” he said. “I want you to be 
reasonable. When I took you up, what did I say?” 

“ You kissed me.” 

“You were in my service—in my wife’s service—a common—no, an 
uncommon domestic. I liked the look of you. I gave you some beads 
and things, and I suppose you got rather fond of me. That was all 
right. But you went and did a silly thing, gave the whole affair away 
to my wife. Your head was turned, I suppose. The result was a. 
fearful row and an upset of everything. And what did Ido? I stuck 
to you. I said: ‘Come with me and have a good time.’ You came, and 
you've had it. I’ve shown you round everywhere and shared my- 
money with you. Now, I am broke and the thing has got to end.” 

“Why ?” 

“Don’t keep on saying ‘Why’ like that. I’ve told you the reason.” 

“It’s no reason to me,” she said. “Why can’t we go on until you 
get some more money ?” 

“ Because we can’t, and there’s an end of it.” 

“Why No. But, Jack, I could help you to get money.” 

“You! How?” 

“T could sell some of the things you’ve given me.” 

“Rot! Gentlemen don’t allow that kind of thing.” 

“T can’t part with you, Jack.” 

“You must, there’s no help for it.” 

Vol. XIV.—No. 84. 2P 
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“ But if I refuse to go?” 

“TI hope you won't be so silly What was that noise outside 
the window ?” 

“Jack, I do refuse to go.” 

He scowled. “Don’t be a fool,” he said. “ You’re more like a child 
than a woman. I shall get angry with you in a minute.” 

“T don’t want to make you angry,” she said, “but you are very 
cruel.” He laughed. “What do you think will become of me?” she 
said. 

“O, you'll be all right. I'll give you something to make a start with. 
And you know old Mac’s——-” 

She cried out hoarsely. “ How dare you say that ?” she said. 

“TI dare say what I please to you,” he replied angrily. “I’m sick of 
this damned foolishness.” 

“I know what you mean,” she exclaimed. “You mean you're sick 
of me.” 


“ Have it your own way,” he said. 

“No, no. I didn’t mean that. It was wrong.” 

He turned on her. “ It was right,” he said. 

“You don’t mean it, Jack. You say it because I made you wild.” 


“1 do mean it.” 

“No, no, no.” 

“T do.” 

She sat down at the table and laid her head among the dishes and 
-sobbed. John regarded her with moody eyes. 

“You brought it on yourself, you know,” he said. “You can’t 
blame me. I did my best to spare you What was that?” He 
went over to the window and looked out. “It’s so blasted dark I can’t 
see anything except the reflection of the room,” he said. “A cat, | 
suppose.” He stooped and put out his head, but his eyes were 
unaccustomed to the darkness and he could see nothing. He returned 
to the fire. “I like this blend of cool night and warm room,” he said. 

Alice Shallers continued to sob, with her head among the dishes. 

“Come,” said John. “Cheer up.” 

She lifted a white face, seamed with the marks of her fingers and 
shining with her tears. “I hate you,” she said. 

He poured out a glass of wine. “Have a drink,” he said, “and don’t 
be so inconsistent.” é 

She struck the glass from his kan] with her clenched fist. The wine 
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bespattered his face and the glass shivered into splinters on the fender. 
He swore at her and raised his hand. She caught up a knife. 

“ Put it down,” he said. 

“T won't,” she answered him. 

“You're behaving like a mad thing.” 

“Tam mad. You've done it. I was all right before. What did you 
want to come and tempt me to sin for, you devil!” He laughec. 
“I hope some one will treat your sister as you’ve treated me,” she said. 

“T haven’t a sister.” 

“You wouldn’t care if you had.” 

“Damn me! I don’t believe I should.” 

“What was your mother? She couldn’t ha’ been a woman. . 
Get away.” She flourished the knife, and he retreated. “ Now, you 
coward!” she said. “I will tell you what your mother was.” 

“Go on,” he said. “I don’t care a damn about my mother, either. 
I don’t care a damn for anything in heaven, or earth, or hell, except 
myself.... Hark!” 

He held up a finger and listened. The wind swept by, and a few 
twigs, snapped from their parent branches by the rain, rattled on the 
gravel of the garden. There was no other sound. He crossed over to 
the window and stepped ouf. The moonlight was on the laurels and 
the flowers. He looked about, but there was no one. The garden gate 
stood open. : 

Alice Shallers sobbed out her heart in the room behind him; he 
could hear the sound of her weeping. Adown the lane his mother, 
blind with tears, was running through the mire and mist, away from 
him. He stood, bareheaded, under the stars, and was not ashamed. 


EDWIN PUGH.. 
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“ Few, as you say, will now be found to agree with me in this view. Few, I fear, in 
this generation. But unless my countrymen are much changed, they will some 
day do me justice. I shall not leave a name to be permanently dishonoured.” 
—Sir BARTLE FRERE to Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, Colonial Secretary, 
September 22nd, 1879. 


“Can a man who, on a distant and exposed frontier, surrounded by difficulties, with 
invasions of Her Majesty’s territories threatening on several points, assumes a 
responsibility, guided by many circumstances which he can neither record nor 
remember as they came hurrying on one after the other, be fairly judged of in 
respect to the amount of responsibility he assumes by those who, in the quiet 
of distant offices in London, know nothing of the anxieties or nature of the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter.”—Sir GEORGE GREY on his recall, 1860. 


“ Most of the mistakes in our government of South Africa have been caused by the 
fatal’tendency to try and govern it from England. There, as elsewhere, the 
English Government has too often failed to place due confidence in its own 
representatives. It has listened to one-sided evidence and doctrinaire views, and 
has overruled or recalled Governors and High Commissioners, men of its own 
choice, who had every qualification for forming a just judgment on the scene of 
action, where alone a just judgment could be formed. The consequence has 
been a weak and vacillating policy. It has been this vacillating policy, the 
fear, founded on sad experience, that the English Government could not be 
depended upon to stand by its own word, and support its own officers, which has 
alienated loyal men, both white and black, and has been, and continues to this 
day to be, the abiding cause of confusion, strife, and bloodshed.”— The Biography 
of the late Sir Bartle Frere, by John Martineau. 


puppy dog in Bond Street or Fleet Street is bigger and stronger than any 
elephant in Africa.’—Sir BARTLE FRERE to Mr. R. W. HERBERT, June 27th, 
1879. 


VERY Conservative firmly believes that our present troubles in 
EL South Africa are the absolute harvest of Mr. Gladstone’s abject 
surrender to the Boers in 1881. That Mr. Gladstone’s share of 
responsibility is great and grave will not be seriously contested, but 
this article will show, I think, that what is known as the surrender of 
Majuba Hill was only the crowning folly of an interminable series of 
fullies perpetrated by the Colonial Office and by Parliament, whichever 
party happened to be in power, almost since the day that we established 
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ourselves in South Africa. As Sir Bartle Frere said of the Pretoria 
Convention, in a letter dated July 25th, 1881 :—“If the gunpowder was 
laid by the late (Conservative) Government, the match was applied by 
the present (Radical).”* It is not, then, with a view to indulge in 
party recriminations that these pages—painful to write and equally 
painful, as I hope, to read—have been penned. Indeed such indulgence 
would be impossible even if it were desirable. Dishonours are about 
equally divided. Second in responsibility to Mr. Gladstone—if second 
he be—stands the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
Colonial Secretary during the latter years of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration ; third in order of condemnation must be placed the 
distinguished soldier who is now Commander-in-Chief, who neither 
troubled himself to master the mysteries of the problem he was sent 
out to solve, nor consulted the one man, Sir Bartle Frere, who had 
the keys in his keeping; and, as if to make the division of blame 
dramatically complete, it was a conspicuous member of the present 
Unionist Party, Mr. Leonard Courtney, who in conjunction with the 
late Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and others, drafted the memorial 
which led to the shameful betrayal of Sir Bartle Frere. t 

But if recrimination be impossible and unprofitable, there is at least 
one justification for digging in the déris and rubbish of ancient history. 
When we find ourselves marking time before a dead wall, or floundering 
in a morass, it is not a very recondite inference that we have lost our 
way, and we may have a deal of tiresome work in uncovering our 
tracks and finding at what point we diverged from the highway. 
Truth to say, we have not often been on the strait and narrow path 
in South Africa. And when at times we have found it or blundered on 
to it, we have strayed from it with the utmost promptitude. It is 
difficult to divine what views earlier British Governments held with 
regard to the future of South Africa. The capture of Cape Town in 
1795 was an incident of our ‘war with France: the place was restored 





* The quotations throughout this article will be taken, except where otherwise stated, from 
The Transvaal Trouble, How it Arose: being an Extract from the Biography of the late Sir 
Bartle Frere, by John Martineau. Mr. John Murray has rendered a public service by issuing 
this most painful but :most indispensable extract at a popular price. 

+ As Frere’s biographer truly says : ‘‘ A more cynically candid document, perhaps, never was 
penned.” It is short enough to give in its entirety :—‘‘ To the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., First Lord of the Treasury. We, the undersigned members of the Liberal Party, 
respectfully submit that as there is a strong feeling throughout the country in favour of the recall 
of Sir Barfle Frere, it would greatly conduce to the unity of the party, and relieve many members 
from the charge of breaking their pledges to their constituents, if that step were taken.” 
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to the Dutch under the short-lived Peace of Amiens, and was again 
occupied by us in 1806, since which date Great Britain has been 
recognised as the paramount Power in South Africa. Presumably the 
Imperial Government held, as Mr. Worsfold says in his very valuable 
work on South Africa, that “it was necessary to prevent a point of 
such strategical importance—forming a convenient base from which 
India and the Indian trade could be attacked—from falling into the 
hands of France.”* But if it regarded Cape Town as an invaluable 
strategic stronghold, it strangely neglected to give practical effect to 
its views. When Sir Bartle Frere arrived at Cape Town in 1877, 
though we had been in occupation of the settlement for over seventy 
years, “he found that there was not a single gun of modern construction 
capable of defending Cape Town or Simons Bay from so much as an 
armed privateer.”t It was the same at Port Elizabeth, whence he 
reported that “at present every warehouse and bank and the shipping 
are at the mercy of any little steamer that can carry a rifled gun.” ¢ 
Thanks mainly to his efforts these weak points in our defence have 
been removed. But if the Imperial Government were neglectful of the 
needs of the Cape as our half-way house to India, still less apparently 
did they look upon it as the starting-point of a South African Empire. 
So late as 1851, Lord Grey, in a despatch to Sir Harry Smith—who 
was recalled, as was, indeed, nearly every Governor who understood the 
nature of the African problem—laid it down as an absolute rule of our 
policy that the limits of our expansion in South Africa had been 
reached.§ “The ultimate abandonment,” he wrote, “of the Orange 
River territory must be a settled point of our policy. You will 
distinctly understand that any wars, however sanguinary, which may 
afterwards occur between different tribes and communities, which will 
be left in a state of independence beyond the Colonial boundary, are to 
be considered as affording no ground for your interference.” It was a 
futile instruction, as experience has demonstrated. But it may be 
pleaded in excuse of the Imperial Government up to the date of Sir 
George Grey’s appointment in 1854, that the Colonial Office were in 
ignorance of the real conditions of the African problem. Previous 
Governors had been mostly soldiers selected to cope with the military 





* South Africa, Basil Worsfold, p. 21. 

+ The Transvaal Trouble, p. 5. 

t /did., p. 31. 

§ Our northern boundary was then the Orange River. 
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difficulties which constantly arose; and South Africa itself—or at least 
British South Africa—had as yet produced nothing in the nature of a 
statesman.* But since the days of Sir George Grey that plea has been 
no longer available. He came to South Africa fresh from his successful 
organisation of New Zealand, and soon realised that the problem was 
neither as simple nor as easy as the authorities at home believed. He 
saw that if the difficulties arising from the existence, within our borders 
and beyond them, of a native population with warlike traditions and 
capacities, and from the jealousy of the English and Dutch settlers, 
were to be overcome, the Colonies, States, and dependencies must be 
federated under the paramount authority of Great Britain.f The Orange 
Free State had, by resolution of the Volksraad, proposed reunion by 
federation or otherwise with the Cape Colony, and there was every 
reason to believe that the South African Republicans would have 
followed the example of their fellow Boers. Sir George Grey urged the 
Home Government to adopt this policy, and at first it seemed as if he 
would succeéd ; but, as usual, the wisdom of Downing Street prevailed 
over the knowledge and experience of the man on the spot, and the 
first golden opportunity of establishing a South African Dominion 
was thrown away. Things drifted for fifteen years, and might have 
drifted indefinitely but for the discovery of diamonds on the banks 
of the Vaal. Within three years (1870) of the chance purchase of 
the first stone from a farmer of Hopetown, there were upwards of ten 
thousand adventurers diamond-digging on the banks of the Vaal.f{ The 
excitement communicated itself even to the languid imagination of the 
Liberal Government then in power ; and by not too creditable means,§ 
the Diamond Fields were wrested from the Orange Free State and 
were constituted a new territory known as Griqualand West. Within 


five years of the birth of the diamond industry the revenue of Cape 
Colony was doubled, and schemes of railroad extension hitherto ur- 
dreamed of were taken in hand. The attention thus called to our 
valuable asset in South Africa had, amongst other results, that of 


* It was in 1853 that a Parliament was first established in Cape Town. Full constitutional 
government was not granted till 1872. 

+ See his masterly despatch to Sit E. B. Lytton, then Colonial Secretary, dated 1¢th 
November, 1858, cited by Mr. Worsfold, South Africa, in text and notes. It would be of great 
public service if this despatch, as also that of Sir Bartle Frere to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, of 
30th June, 1879, vindicating his policy, could be republished in a handy form. 

t Worsfold, South Africa, p. 137. 

§ Lbid., p. 45 et seg. 
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inducing the Home Government to emancipate Cape Colony from its 
tutelage and to endow it with the full constitutional rights of a self- 
governing Colony. 

Then occurred the second golden opportunity for consolidating 
South Africa, which was thrown aside like the first, though more 
wantonly and more unpardonably. In 1874 Lord Beaconsfield came 
for the first time into power—though he had often enough been 
in office—and Lord Carnarvon became Colonial Secretary. Lord 
Carnarvon was what is called a “viewy” politician, whose sound 
Imperial convictions were apt to be marred by a somewhat flabby 
sentimentalism. But it had been his good fortune six years before 
to have carried through the great and successful scheme of confede- 
rating the States of British North America into a compact Dominion. 
He wisely made up his mind to adopt the same policy with regard to 
South Africa. But, excellent as were his intentions, he fell into the 
error, which seems to be inseparable from our dealings with South 
Africa, of putting the cart before the horse. Cape Colony was in the 
first enjoyment of its newly granted privileges, and was naturally 
jealous of any interference with its prerogatives. Instead of sounding 
the Cape politicians and inducing them to take the initiative in 
suggesting Federation, Lord Carnarvon forced his schemes upon them, 
and in an unfortunate moment selected the late Professor Froude as 
his agent with indefinite powers. Notwithstanding his great intellectual 
endowments, Froude was utterly unqualified by character or experience 
for the part he was asked to play. Whatever his intentions, he left 
the impression in South Africa that the British Government was 
anxious to establish Dutch ascendency in the Dominion he was sent 
out to create.* But at last Lord Carnarvon found the right man—a 
man who was destined to be treated by his ccuntrymen and by the 
Government which employed him at least as badly as Dupleix was 
by the French. Sir Bartle Frere was a most distinguished Indian 
statesman, who had lived for his country, with rare success and 
reputation, through, as he put it, “forty-five years of almost incessant 
public service.”f (This noble record was made the ground of an 
assertion by Mr. Gladstone in his first Midlothian Campaign, that 
“Frere had never been ina position of real responsibility,” nor “ever 
imbibed from actual acquaintance with British institutions the spirit by 





* The Transvaal Trouble, p. 13. 
+ lbid., p. 1763; note, p. 223. 
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which the British Government ought to be regulated and controlled.”) 
Frere, it must be remembered, was reluctant to forego a spell of rest 
as thoroughly earned as rest ever was in the world. But the magnitude 
of the scheme and its affinity with his strong Imperial views attracted 
him, and he sailed for Cape Town in March, 1877. 

He found the conditions of the problem much the same as they 
had presented themselves to Sir George Grey, though time and develop- 
ment, while rendering confederation more necessary than ever, had not 
made confederation easier. The dismemberment of South Africa, which 
Sir George Grey had deplored, had not been arrested—had, indeed, 
been aggravated. Cape Colony, rejoicing in its new-born prosperity 
and its recently granted Constitution, was selfishly indifferent to the 
dangers which threatened the colonists of Natal from the presence 
upon their frontiers of the highly-trained warriors now at the absolute 
disposal of Cetewayo. In Natal itself the colonists were disposed to 
purchase immunity from invasion by wishing well to, if not by actually 
encouraging, black man against white. (“I have been shocked,” wrote 
Frere to Mr. R. W. Herbert, “to find how very close to the wind the 
predecessors of the present (Natal) Government here have sailed in 
supporting the Zulus against the Boers.”) As for the Boers of the 
South African Republic, their case was desperate. They had failed 
in an assault upon the stronghold of Secocoeni; their treasury was 
bankrupt*; volunteering had ceased, and recourse was had to 
filibustering wherein loot was the equivalent for pay. The command 
of these filibusters devolved on one Von Schlickmann, an ex-Prussian 
officer, who carried on the war with unrestrained ferocity, frequently 
ordering the murder of men, women, and children in cold blood. Von 
Schlickmann dying, his place was taken by Aylward, an Irish Fenian, 
who boasted, apparently with reason, that he had taken part in “the 
Manchester Murder,” and in the subsequent attempt to blow up 
Clerkenwell Gaol. It is well worth remembering that this criminalf 
was one of the promoters of the Boer Revolt in 1879, served on 
Joubert’s staff, and “gloried in being one of the instigators.”{ If the 





* On the day of the proclamation of annexation by Sir Theophilus Shepstone ‘‘ there was 
just twelve shillings and sixpence in the treasury; taxes were now altogether refused, and 
salaries and contracts unpaid ; the gaols were thrown open, for there was no money to pay for 
food for the prisoners ; there was no public credit, and no interest paid on the Debt.” —7Zhe 
Transvaal Trouble, p. 21. 

+ Besides his political exploits, Aylward had been tried, convicted, and imprisoned for 
homicide in the Diamond Fields, 

t Zhe Transvaal Ti a. 
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whites in the South African Republic were to be saved from extirpa- 
tion, Great Britain must annex the Transvaal. It is one of the myriad 
misfortunes of South African history that this annexation-——or incor- 
poration, as Frere would have preferred to call it-—could not have been 
effected as part of a general scheme of confederation. But events 
marched too rapidly. It was a second, and perhups an even greater 
misfortune, that the task of taking over the Transvaal did not devolve 
upon not Shepstone but Frere. Capable and gallant as Shepstone 
was, he was regarded with distrust by the Boers because he was 
a sort of political godfather to Cetewayo, and was held in great 
respect by the Zulus.* That Frere would have conciliated the Buer 
leaders is evident from the respect in which they held him, even after 
they had assumed—when immediate danger had passed away—an 
attitude of bitter hostility and antagonism to the British Government. f 
But regrets are vain, and the annexation of the Transvaal was an 
accomplished fact almost as soon as Frere set foot in Cape Town. 

This, then, was the problem that he was called upon to face. He 
had to create a general desire for Federation, not only in the Cape 
Colony and Natal, but in the Orange Free State and in the newly 
annexed Transvaal, and as a first step towards this consummation, 
he must break. down, by influence or by force, the crucl military organi- 
sation established on the frontiers of civilised South Africa.$ That he 
would have succeeded if he had been supported from home in all these 
measures is beyond reasonable doubt. It is perhaps only necessary 
to cite one instance of the immense influence he secured in Cape 
Colony. He dismissed, for persistent disregard of his authority, a 
Ministry which commanded a large majority, in the Cape Parliament 
—a Parliament, be it remembered, which was enjoying for the first 
time the full measure of constitutional privilege; and his support 
and influence enabled the. new Minister (and present Premier), Mr. 
Gordon Sprigg, then an absolutely untried man, not only to carry 
on with dignity and credit, and to secure a large majority in the Cape 









* See reply of Cetewayo to ‘‘ my father Somtseu ” (Shepstone) when the latter announced the 
annexation of the Transvaal.— Zhe 7ransvaal Trouble, p. 21. 

+ ‘*In the course of our conversation” (with the Boer malcontents) ‘ Kruger said: ‘The ° 
people and the Committee have all conceived great respect for your Excellency, because your 
Excellency is the first high official of Her Majesty who has laid bare the whole truth.’ ”— Zhe 
Transvaal Troudle, p. 143. 

$ It has been estimated for instance that Tshaka had, between 1812 and 1828, caused the 
death of one million human beings, and Cetewayo boasted that he was Tshaka come again. 


* 
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Parliament, in the teeth of the bitter opposition of the dismissed 
Ministry and of a strong anti-English party, but also to carry the 
subsequent elections in the constituencies. That was a rare and perhaps 
unparalleled triumph for a Colonial Governor ; and it was an earnest 
of what Sir Bartle Frere might have achieved had he been loyally 
—even intelligently—supported by the Home Government. 

But, even as the critical point in the development of Frere’s policy 
was being reached, an event occurred at home which was destined to 
mar all his plans and throw back the achjevement of South African 
Federation for an indefinite number of years. England was in the 
throes of the Eastern Crisis; Lord Carnarvon, though he was at one 
with his colleagues as to the policy to be pursued in the East, differed 
on a relatively unimportant question of means*; and Lord Carnarvon 
resigned. With his disappearance from the Cabinet vanished all enthu- 
siasm for the Federation of South Africa. His successor was Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who, it may not unfairly be assumed, took more 
interest in the exciting vicissitudes of the Eastern Question than in 
the less stimulating, but more permanent, aspiratioris of his predecessor. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was far more of a party politician than Lord 
Carnarvon. There is no reason to believe that he had any particular 
desire, as he certainly had no particular qualification, for the post of 
Colonial Secretary. He probably accepted the office from a sense of 
duty to his party ; for, in the critical position in which the Government 
found itself at home and abroad at that moment, any temporary failure 
in reconstructing the Cabinet would have been fatal to its existence. 
Again, it is not unfair to say of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that he 
was far more concerned for the Parliamentary fortunes of his party, and 
for the diplomatic triumph of his colleagues in the Eastern Crisis, than 
for the success of the African policy of his predecessor in office. And 
so, while he was prepared to support Frere in realising Lord Carnar- 
von’s dream, it was always with a mental reservation that this support 
should involve no extraordinary demand upon Imperial resources: for 
they might have to be drained to the uttermost in other directions. It 
was unfortunate, but not unnatural, that this should have been so; but 
it was trebly unfortunate that Sir Michael’s mental reservation was not 
communicated to Frere. For Frere was so deeply committed to the 
execution of the Carnarvon policy for which he had been expressly 





* Subsequent events proved that Lord Carnarvon’s apprehensions were ill-founded. 
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chosen, and had so completely laid his plans for its successful accom- 
plishment, that he could not turn back unless he was directly informed 
that the policy in question had ceased to command the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government. And from all that he could gather, and from 
all that was communicated to him, officially and unofficially, he was 
assured that the resignation of the author of South African Federation 
had not impaired the desire of the Home Government to see the policy 
achieved. 

But Lord Carnarvon’s retirement had, as Frere put it, “ without any 
figure of speech taken the heart out of” him. Henceforth he staggered 
on under an almost intolerable burden : conscious, as he said, that if any- 
thing went wrong, the Colonial Office would make a scapegoat of him. 
The Colonial Office did. Though he had kept Sir Michacl Hicks-Beach 
posted—no man ever wrote more lucid or exhaustive despatches—as to 
ail that was taking place and all the risks involved in the conduct of 
the policy he was appointed to carry out, and though he had no reason 
to believe that any change of feeling had occurred at home as to the 
uecessity of crushing Cetewayo, the moment he asked for help he was 
rebuffed. He had written home: “The urgency of supporting Thesiger 
(afterwards Lord Chelmsford) is much greater even than I supposed.” 
And a fortnight later: ‘ The position of affairs is far more critical than 
I expected. .... We shall want a// the troops asked for.” And 
what was the reply? The Colonial Secretary stated that “ Her Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared to comply with a request for a reinforce- 
ment of troops. All the information that has hitherto reached them, 
&c.” All the information! Why, Frere’s despatches had deluged them 
with information, both as to the necessity of putting down the military 
despotism of Cetewayo and of the sacrifices this step might involve ! 
And all this time Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had appeared to concur, if 
not to lend enthusiastic support! However, reinforcements were sent, 
but with instructions (too late to be intelligible in the circumstances) 
that they were only to be used for protecting the lives and properties of 
the Colonists. As if Frere’s whole policy had not been directed to that 
end! 

Then followed the disastrous day of Isandhlwana—the saddest, 
probably, in Frere’s life—which was to be made the pretext for such an 
unscrupulous attack upon and such a pusillanimous defence of a public 
servant, as are happily unparalleled in English history. Frere was not 
a soldier, nor could he be held responsible for the blunders of that fatal 
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day. As a civilian he did his best; and knowing the familiarity 
possessed by Kruger and Joubert with Zulu warfare, he induced 
them to lend their experience to Lord Chelmsford.* But the disaster 
was a far more complete justification of Frere’s warnings and of his 
policy than he desired. The defeat of a very considerable force of 
trained soldiers in the open must have convinced everybody that the 
inhabitants of Natal, with only a small garrison and a few volunteers 
to rely upon for protection, had been living for years on a very thinly 
crusted and lightly slumbering volcano. But in England party spirit 
was running higher than at any other date within the memory of this 
generation. Mr. Gladstone was on the war-path,f and Lord Beacons- 
field’s Administration was fighting for life. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Opposition Press hailed the news ofa national disaster with 
savage glee. The Ministerialists were depressed, and were not averse 
from making a Jonah of Sir Bartle Frere. But for the resistance of 
Lord Beaconsfield he would have been at once recalled. As it was,a 
despatch of censure was sent by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, coupled 
with an earnest appeal that he would not resign. When he justified 
his policy in a reply, he was querulously told that the publication of 
his despatch would have the inconvenient consequence of reviving the 
assaults of the Opposition! He was bitterly attacked in Parliament, 
and was defended, save for a few creditable exceptions, with a flabby 
feebleness hardly distinguishable from absolute desertion. Well might 
his friend, the late Sir Robert Morier—afterwards our Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg—write, “denouncing in strong and indignant lan- 
guage, the ‘cowardly and brutal’ attacks made on him in and out 
of Parliament, and ‘the cowardly manner in which the Government 
has given in to them.’”{ Sir Bartle Frere’s natural instinct was to 
resign at once; but appeals to his patriotism were made by the 
Cape Prime Minister, Mr. Gordon Sprigg, by Lord Carnarvon, and 
even, indirectly, by Lord Granville.§ Perhaps, on the whole, it would 
have been better had he repaid the ungenerous treatment he had 





* It is curious to note in the light of subsequent events that Kruger said : ‘* Ask what pre- 
cautions the General has taken that his orders should be carried out every evening, because if 
they are omitted ove evening it will be fatal.” 

t+ See his subsequent description of the Zulu Wars: ‘‘the record of ten thousand Zulus, 
slain for no other offence than their attempt to defend against your artillery with their naked 
bodies their hearths and homes, their wives and famiiies !”—A/idlothian Speeches, vol. i, p. 209. 

t Zhe Transvaal Trouble, p. 196. 

§ Lord Granville was heard to say :—‘‘I hope to God Sir Bartle won't take huff and resign.” 
—lbid., p. 156. 
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received as it deserved; for he was deprived of all opportunity for 
usefulness by his ungrateful employers. Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent 
out to supersede Lord Chelmsford in the command of the army: with 
Sir H. Bulwer to govern Natal, and “for the time” to replace Frere 
as High Commissioner of the Transvaal, Natal, and all the adjoining 
eastern portion of South Africa.* Frere was assured that no slight 
was intended, and was even told that the task of pressing Confederation 
at Cape Town would monopolise all his time and energy. At the Cape 
he was preaching to the converted. At Pretoria, if he had been given 
a fairly free hand, he might—such was his commanding personal 
influence—have persuaded the Boers to adopt some scheme of Federa- 
tion which would have spared us the shame of Majuba Hill and that 
long series of embarrassments and humiliations which is not even yet 
closed. By this partial supersession the Home Government made him 
powerless for good, and nothing but his-intense loyalty kept him in 
Africa. Even in Cape Town his position was rendered more difficult 
by a despatch on the subject of Federation from Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach—(it was based upon the suggestions of an uninfluential Cape 
politician)—which convinced Mr. Sprigg and his colleagues more than 
ever that the Colonial Office would take advice from any one except its 
accredited adviser. Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at the Cape, and was 
fairly civil to Frere, but never consulted him, or took counsel of his 
experience. He had come too late to finish off the Zulu War, for 
Ulundi was fought and won before he could reach the front ; so he was 
anxious to patch up a settlement—a most ridiculous one it proved, and 
one which would never have been adopted if Frere had been consulted— 

and be off home again. Nor was he more fortunate in his dealings with 
the Boers. He “majored” through the South African Republic declaring 
that “the Vaal would flow backward through the Drakensberg before 

the British would be withdrawn from the Transvaal territory,” and that 

“there is no Government, Whig or Tory, Liberal, Conservative, or 
Radical, who would dare, under any circumstances, give back this 

country. They would not dare because the English people would not 

let them.” But he took no steps to redress the legitimate grievances 

of the Boers, and he declined to cefsure his private secretary, who, 
‘acting as The Times Correspondent, openly charged Frere, of all men 

in the world, with having been the cause of opposition to Sir 








* The Transvaal Trouble, p. 172. 
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Garnet’s government.* Still, Frere pegged away at his paramount 
task, and did his best to awaken the Colonial Office to the real 
dangers which were menacing British South Africa. When only two 
months ago a writer in the pages of THE NEW REVIEW pointed to 
the United States as a warning of the dangers of alienating British 
Colonial sentiment, he was denounced for indulging in threats. Yet 
Frere anticipated him by sixteen years! On 28th August, 1879, he 
wrote to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach that “ They (the bitter anti-English 
opposition) are sedulously courting the Dutch party, and swaying the 
loyal Dutch (a great majority of the Cape Dutchmen) to swell the 
already considerable minority who are disloyal to the English Crown 
here and in the Transvaal, and who would prefer a Holland (ze. 
remember, a German t) Government or Protectorate in the Transvaal to 
an English one, and a Republic here to a Dominion under the English 
Crown.” And he concludes his despatch with words of warning as 
pregnant to-day as when they were written:—“We are, meantime, 
drifting into very awkward relations with these Colonies. What you 
are now doing seems to be uncomfortably like what was done more 
than a century ago, when we drove the American Colonies into war and 
forcible separation. From the Treaty of Paris in 1763 to the end of the 
War of Independence in 1783, it took twenty years for the quarrel to 
arise, culminate, and be fought out in separation. We do things faster 
nowadays. The whole history of causes of difference—the character of 
the disputes between the British Government and the States, and the 
mode in which they were carried on, were mutatis mutandis very \ike the 
storm now brewing here. I wish you to be warned in time, and having 
warned you I have done my duty.” He repeated the warning once 
again on 17th January, 1880. “Most men,” he wrote to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, “at present t would desire union under the British Crown ; 
others, both here and in England, would prefer it on the model of the 
United States of North America, as a South African Republic, which, 
according to my own convictions, would mean, for many years to come, 
an internecine knot of Republics, some of them with a filibustering 
element of the South American or Mexican type, but all under the 
influence of some great European Power possessing a navy, and 








* The Transvaal Trouble, p. 199. 
+ The italics are Frere’s. 
t The italics again are Frere’s. 
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appreciating as well as, or perhaps better than we do, the dominion 
of the Southern Ocean, of which the Cape Peninsula is the key.” 
But his warnings were unhceded ; so that one is tempted to wonder 
(with his biographer) if they were ever read. 

If Frere failed to make any impression upon Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, he could hardly expect better luck with Lord Kimberley, who 
became Colonial Secretary after the crushing Conservative defeat in 
1880. Indeed, it is a matter of wonder, after the line taken by the 
Liberals in Opposition, that Frere was not at once recalled. But the 
new Government came in, as Lord Beaconsfield put it, “in a blaze of 
apologies,” expressed or implied. Mr. Gladstone had denounced the 
annexation of the Transvaal as “insane” and “dishonourable to the 
character of the country”; but when Kruger and Joubert wrote appealing 
for a return to sanity and for the effacement of dishonour, Mr. Gladstone 
replied that “Our judgment is that the Queen cannot be advised to 
relinquish her sovereignty over the Transvaal.” Lord Kimberley, 
moreover, took no steps either to recall Frere or to instruct him to 
modify or abandon the policy he had hitherto pursued. It is true that 
Ministers showed their confidence in him by the consummate meanness 
of reducing his salary to £2,500, on a pretext that was not only flimsy 
but false. 

It is quite possible—such was the invariable ignorance of the 
Colonial Office !—that Lord Kimberley imagined that Frere could still 
carry out the scheme of South African Confederation which was the 
original and main reason of his appointment. He did not realise that, 
in Frere’s own words, “since Sir Garnet Wolseley came out every act 
of the Government has been to disintegrate and separate instead of 
combining and uniting.” It is as certain as anything can be that if 
Frere had been given a free hand, if he had but been decently 
supported at home, instead of being flouted and censured, he would 
have consolidated South Africa into a Dominion living contentedly 
under the British flag. He had the absolute support, even the 
veneration, of the Cape Government and the majority in the Cape 
Parliament ; he had won the confidence of the Cape and the Orange 
Free State Dutch; and he was the only English official whom the 
Boers regarded without suspicion and even with some liking. But the 
edifice he had so laboriously raised was sapped and undermined by the 
very men who had made him the architect. His loyal supporters in the 
Cape, English and Dutch alike, felt that a Governor, however capable 
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and popular, who did not possess the absolute confidence of the Home 
Government could not carry out so vast and delicate a scheme as that 
of confederating South Africa ; and so, though their affection for Frere 
never cooled, their enthusiasm for Confederation evaporated. The 
result was soon to appear. Kruger and Joubert carried on an active 
propagandism, perilously akin to sedition, in the Dutch constituencies of 
Cape Colony ; Frere was recalled* to secure “the unity of the Liberal 
Party ” ; and the sequel is written in the shameful pages which tell of 
Majuba Hill and the Pretoria Convention. 

That sequel was told in these pages a month or two ago. What 
it implied to Englishmen and to English interests is bitterly summed 
up in the two last excerpts I take from Frere’s correspondence. The 
first is from a letter from Colonel Lanyon, at Pretoria, after the 
surrender to the Boers: “I am ashamed to walk about, for I hear 
nothing but reproaches and utterances from heretofore loyal men 
which cut one to the very quick. .... How I am to tell the natives 
I know not, for they have trusted so implicitly to our promises 
and assurances..... One .man, who has been most loyal to us 
(an Englishman), told me to-day: ‘Thank God, my children are 
Afrikanders, and need not be ashamed of their country.” The 
second is contained in a sentence by Mr. R. W. Murray, then editor 
of the Cape Times, who wrote to Frere: “Ask your English statesmen 
if, in the history of the world, there was ever such a cruel desertion of a 
dependency by a parent State? How can England hope for loyalty 
from South Africa? The moral of the Gladstone lesson is, that you 
may be anything in South Africa but loyal Englishmen.” Bitter words, 
but who can say they were unwarranted ? 

The story has been long in the telling ; yet it is but one chapter in 
a history of monotonous mismanagement. The moral may be given 
in a few lines. It is indeed stamped over the narrative itself; and 
it is condensed in a sentence which I have chosen as one of the texts 
of this article: “Most of the mistakes in our government of South 
Africa have been caused by our fatal tendency to try and govern it 
from England.” To Mr. Chamberlain is given another great oppor- 
tunity. He is a strong man ; he is a stout believer in the future of 





* “Meanwhile the Boer leaders, Messrs. Kruger and Joubert, were writing to their 
sympathisers in England: * The fall of Sir Bartle Frere ... . will be useful.’’—Worsfold, 
South Africa, p. 58. 
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the Empire; and, though his task has been made harder by the 
unimaginable blundering of his predecessors, at least that blundering 
has buoyed the shallows and beaconed the reefs where they made 
shipwreck. There will be no lasting peace in South Africa till the 
country south of the Zambesi shall have been confederated into a 
Dominion under the British Flag, upon lines fair and acceptable to all 
the races which inhabit South Africa. 


E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 





MR. RHODES AND THE CAPE PARLIAMENT 


HE Legislature of the Cape Colony will meet on the 3oth instant : 
T when the Transvaal Question will enter upon a new and a vastly 
more difficult phase. 

A resolution is to be moved, and will be carried, giving Parlia- 
mentary sanction to (1) Mr. Hofmeyr’s demand, echoed since by Sir 
J. Sivewright, for the revocation of the Charter of the British South 
Africa Company, and (2) the pro-Kruger Declaration of the Afrikander 
Bond at Burghersdorp, in the Cape Colony, on the 12th of March. 
The Volksraad of the Orange Free State having already passed a 
similar resolution, we may expect to witness early in May the com- 
pletion of the task on which for the last six weeks President Kruger 
has been busied: the mobilisation of the extreme Dutch element 
throughout South Africa, under his own leadership, for the furtherance 
of a policy which, if not aimed at the Cape Colony, is indubitably 
anti-Imperial. This is certainly the result of the delay which 
Mr. Chamberlain, solicitous lest he should ruffle Boer susceptibilities, 
has permitted over the reply to his despatch of the 4th February, 
although nothing was probably further from his calculations than 
to become a party to the President’s tactics. Two months ago 
President Kruger was the constitutional ruler of a small State who, by 
his misgovernment, had provoked the majority of its inhabitants to 
unconstitutional courses ; to-day he aspires to lead a racial movement 
embracing the Dutch elements in the two Republics. In the Cape 
Colony he has, so far, met with less success: for there the Dutch, appre- 
ciating the justice and equality of British rule, are indisposed to lay 
their necks beneath the feet of a German-Hollander cabal. While Mr. 
Chamberlain has been waiting on Mr. Kruger’s convenience, Mr. Kruger 
has been “arming to the teeth” and energetically engineering a solemn 
league and covenant with his kin beyond the Vaal: and so successfully 
that he will be able presently to enter the Customs Conference 
Chamber, not as the discredited representative of a community divided 
by his own misrule against itself, but as delegate of the Parliaments 
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of the Orange Free State and the South African Republic! Two 
months ago—a month ago—he must have spoken with no more weight 
than belongs to a ruler so miserably unsuccessful that the bulk and 
brain of his people are in open revolt. He will now negotiate with all 
the authority that may be borrowed from the Legislatures of his own 
and a neighbouring Republic. How he will exercise that authority has 
been sufficiently indicated by Dr. Rutherfoord Harris and Mr. Charles 
Leonard in the March and April issues of THE NEW REVIEW. Briefly, 
it will be turned to account to minimise the concessions (if any) to be 
made to the Uitlanders, and to extrude the Imperial factor from the 
South African problem. It becomes important, therefore, to ascertain 
the origin and significance of the support which President Kruger has 
sought and found in South Africa, outside his own borders ; and in 
particular of the support which he hopes to secure from the Parliament 
of the Cape Colony in the absence of Mr. Rhodes. 

The sudden introduction of Mr. Rhodes’s name may surprise the 
English reader who ingenuously supposes that a suspicion of that 
statesman’s connivance with Dr. Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal 
has proved sufficient to obliterate amongst the Dutch in the Cape 
Colony all gratitude for the services which he has done the Colony and 


South Africa. Let me quote from a speech by the Hon. P. Bellingan, 
a Dutchman, a member of the Afrikander Bond, and of the Upper 
Chamber in the Cape Parliament. He is reported in The Port Elizabeth 
Telegraph of 22nd March, 1896 :— 


He wished as an Afrikander to express his views about Mr. Rhodes. He spoke 
with great force upon the invaluable services rendered by Mr. Rhodes to South Africa 
in general, and the Cape Colony in particular. He declined to be a party to the 
outcry against Mr. Rhodes which some Afrikanders had recently raised, and he said 
that if even the worst could be proved, and if it were discovered that Mr. Rhodes had 
sent Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal, one mistake could not undo all his previous great 
services to South Africa. Mr. Rhodes was a great man, and he admired him, and 
could not forget what he had done for the Colony. 


The Cape Parliament (to cite only such of its features as have a 
present interest) consists of two branches: the Legislative Council with 
twenty-two members, and the Legislative Assembly with seventy-six, 
elected to serve for five years. The last General Election was in January, 
1894. There were on that occasion 91,877 registered voters, about 
76 per cent. of whom recorded their vote. The electorate is the same 
for both Houses, but is differently distributed. But, except in so far as 
Mr. Rhodes may elect to impress his powerful personality upon it, 
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the factors of South African politics are to be found outside the 
Cape Parliament—in the Afrikander Bond and in Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Mr. Hofmeyr, it appears, loves the Transvaal more than the Cape 
Colony and, day by day, is more widely regarded as a bigoted supporter 
of the one South African State which by its selfish policy is delaying 
the commercial federation of all the States south of the Zambesi. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, the present Premier, has done much good work 
since 1878, when he succeeded Sir John Molteno, dismissed by the 
fiat of that “strong man,” Sir Bartle Frere. He retains “a certain 
mediocrity of mind”: which La Bruyere tells us serves not ill in place of 
wisdom. The Bond has found him a good servant before, and will find 
him so again. Sir James Sivewright, by virtue of his association with 
the Johannesburg enterprises of Mr. Barnato, is probably the best-known 
member of the present Cape Ministry. Assuredly he is the ablest. But 
he has read Lord Bacon’s De Augmentis ; and in the Sabbathless ardour 
with which he has lived up to the six precepts of the Architecture of 
Fortune, he has clipped the wings of his ambition beyond recovery. 
He is an ardent Bondsman, and to show how ardent, he has not 
hesitated to play the part of Brutus. But, alike in his desertion of Mr. 
Rhodes, and in the transfer of his allegiance to the policy and person 
of Mr. Kruger, I believe him to be at least sincere. Business interests 
and political bias combine to secure his hearty co-operation in all that 
may be necessary to restrict the authority of the Imperial Government 
and to promote the paramoncy of the Transvaal in the family of South 
African States. Other names are heard; but they are the names 
of counters, not of players; or they are the names—as those of Sir 
Thomas Upington and Mr. Sauer—of “might-have-beens.” I may, 
then, pass on to the Afrikander Bond, glancing briefly at its history, 
its purposes, and its methods. 

Founded in Cape Colony immediately after the Boer War, the 
Afrikander Bond is a formidable organisation, having for its chief 
purpose “the formation of a South African nationality by means of 
union and co-operation, as a preparation for the ultimate object, a 
United South Africa.” Nominally open to all whites, irrespective of 
nationality, it consists, as matter of fact, almost exclusively of men 
of Dutch blood. A man like Sir James Sivewright finds it to his 
pleasure, or his profit, to join its ranks; but no member speaking 
his mind but would tell you that the Afrikander Bond, despite the 
inclusiveness of its title, is essentially a league for the conservation 

2Q2 
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throughout South Africa of all those peculiarities of method and idea 
which are characteristically medizval, and for their persistent application 
to the entire round of Politics. There are many in the Bond—I have 
quoted one—who resent Mr. Hofmeyr’s reactionary ideals, preferring 
progress under Mr. Rhodes to “the seventeenth century ”* under 
Mr. Kruger. In a letter recently written (dated 25th March, 1896), 
by a prominent member of the Bond, you may read _ this :— 
“People here of all nationalities are not eager to throw over the 
man (Mr. Rhodes) who has opened up the interior and found them 
new markets. Rhodes will have the solid support of the Dutch yet. 
I am sure there are quite as many Dutch for him in the Colony as 
there are English.” I have glanced at Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner’s 
article: partly to give myself the pleasure of paying tribute to its 
sympathetic insight and grace of style, qualities rare in controversial 
politics, but mainly: because it is a demonstration from the hand of 
one who knows the Boer, and admires the Boer, of his utter inaptitude 
for the governance of any community in which the modern spirit is 
abroad. 

The discipline exercised by the Bond over its members is severe. 
Vote and voice are used as it directs under penalty of expulsion. 
Local Committees, Central Committees in charge of special interests, 
and Annual Congresses maintain its solidarity and diffuse its influence, 
Its eye and its hand are felt in every corner of the Colony. In 
Parliament half the Council and one-third of the Assembly are 
Bondsmen, speaking and voting under the direction of a Vigilance 
Committee elected annually at the Congress of the Bond. But the 
Bond’s bidding is obeyed by others than its enrolled members; and 
on large questions—as Excise, Protection for Agriculture, Native 
Labour—it commands a sure and overwhelming majority. The 
Bond can always put a majority into the field on any questions on 
which Congress has declared its mind. But the Bond, which on local 
questions may follow Mr. Hofmeyr’s parochial policy, looks to Mr. 
Rhodes when it is face to face with the larger problems of the Cape 
Colony’s relations to other South African States. For, with insignificant 
exceptions, Bondsmen regard Mr. Rhodes as the only, man who has 
grasped the many elements that make for the prosperity of a United 
South Africa. A Customs Union, Free Trade in Colonial Products, and 





* Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner in the Fortnightly for April. 
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a Railway Convention which recognises the Cape lines and ports—these 
in the past have been the main planks of Mr. Rhodes’s platform, as they 
are now the objects of Mr. Kruger’s hostility : while to develop Delagoa 
Bay and its railway by strangling the Colonial route is the Boer-German 
policy, which Mr. Kruger will seek to impose, and which Mr. Hofmeyr, 
in his insensate hostility to Mr. Rhodes, must inevitably accept. 

I said a moment ago that the political power of the Bond is large— 
out of all proportion to its numerical strength. A few facts in proof of 
this. Taking the figures for 1894, the Bond has a membership of 9,748 
—no more—out of a white population of (in round numbers) 400,000. 
The ratio of Dutch to British in the total white population is, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, as 53 to 43. But in the serviceable manhood of 
the Colony, which in 1891 constituted 29 per cent. of the total white 
population, and in the electorate, which in 1894 numbered 92,000, the 
British element—because it is recruited by immigration—is increasingly 
predominant over the Dutch ; and it is in the light of these considera- 
tions that the small numbers and large pretensions of the Afrikander 
Bond should be viewed. I shall not be contradicted if I estimate the 
male population of the Cape Colony of burgher age at 400,000. Of 
these not less than 85,000 are British, and, under an active organisation, 
would be available for political purposes. Against them are at most 
55,000 males of Dutch affinities, of whom, after sixteen years of 
energetic propagandism, 9,748 have been persuaded into the circle of 
the Afrikander Bond. 

How comes it, then, that powers so large are enjoyed by numbers so 
small? There are several causes. One is the incoherence of the British 
atoms for lack of some common interest, some. common danger, 
sufficiently important to annihilate their pre-occupation with money- 
making and the disintegrating jealousies of competing business centres. 
Another cause is found in Mr. Hofmeyr, the Cabinet maker of the Cape, 
after Mr. Rhodes the strongest statesman in South Africa, and the most 
interesting as a bit of unusual human nature. He is idealist and 
opportunist in one. Not less devoted than Paul Kruger to the dream 
of a South African Nationality whose genius shall be Dutch and not 
British, he is indifferent as Mr. Rhodes himself as to the methods by 
which he seeks to realise his dream. Impervious to the little ambitions 
for place and emolument which move most men, even statesmen, his 
purchasing power in the matter of allies is necessarily large ; while his 
absolute indifference to everything which cannot be made to contribute 
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hic et nunc to the building up of his South African Nationality has all 
the value of an imperturbable temper. His treatment of his stubborn, 
slow-witted following is a marvel of patience and self-effacement. No 
political leader, with the possible exception of Benjamin Disraeli, has 
ever suffered fools so gladly. His services to his party have been 
incalculable: he it is who has saved the Bond from being degraded and 
paralysed by the diverse educational influences to which in Cape Colony, 
much more than in the Free State and the Transvaal, its members have 
been exposed ; he it is too who, by negotiating the Bond’s support to 
men and to measures outside the scope of its interests, has purchased 
for it in things essential a measure of success out of all proportion to 
its place in the electorate. Until ’90 the bargains struck had involved 
no great issues. The conditions on one side were maintenance in office 
and such concessions in the way of public works and educational grants 
to the Ministerial constituencies as would tend to keep them contented 
and loyal: the Bond, on its part, exacting a pledge against the 
introduction of legislation which its leaders might deem inimical to 
Bond interests. But in ’90 this happy humdrum came to an end. 
Mr. Rhodes, having secured the Hinterland up to the Zambesi, was 
preparing to take in hand the next item on his programme—the 
Federation of the Communities of South Africa; and to this end 
he required the Premiership of the Mother Colony. Up to a 
certain point his policy obviously coincided with Mr. Hofmeyr’s, 
and an arrangement was accordingly entered into for mutual Parlia- 
mentary support until the point of divergence should be reached. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, who had kicked over the traces, and by means 
of a scheme of railways running, as one unkind critic phrased it, 
“from everywhere to everywhere,” was endeavouring to create a party 
which should make him independent of the Bond, was thrown out of 
office; and Mr. Rhodes took his place. For a while things went 
smoothly. - A Franchise and Ballot Act was passed, and a little later 
the Native Question was successfully solved in the Glen Grey Act: a 
measure, the workmanship of Mr. Rhodes, which sets out a well- 
conceived, far-reaching policy with regard to Land, Liquor, -and 
Labour in their relations to the coloured population. Friction 
began in ’94 with the introduction of legislation for the compulsory 
eradication of a parasite, the Scab, which is threatening the South 
African wool industry with ruin. Your Boer is at one with your 
Anarchist in holding government of any sort for an evil: most of all 
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when it comes to him in the shape of a measure like the Scab Act, as 
stuck full of the categorical imperative as the Decalogue itself. The 
Act was passed despite his protest: whereupon he formally notified the 
authorities that the only animal he would “dip” would be that Govern- 
ment inspector who should venture among his flocks; and he began 
to ask what his leaders were after in ranging him behind a Ministry 
bent on harrying him after this fashion. During the passage of the 
Scab Act through Parliament, Mr. Hofmeyr was absent: being one ot 
the Cape delegates to the Ottawa Conference. He returned to find the 
Bond disunited, and his policy challenged. More than this, a storm was 
brewing in the Transvaal, where President Kruger was displaying 
unexpected hostility to the Railway Union, which had been the hope 
and aim of Colonial statesmanship—of Mr. Hofmeyr’s equally with Mr. 
Rhodes’s. He foresaw that, alike in the interests of the Cape Colony 
and of South Africa as a portion of the British Empire, Mr. Rhodes 
would be compelled to take measures to constrain the Transvaal into 
an equitable Railway Union ; and he foresaw, also, that these measures 
must be such that he could not make himself party to them without 
foregoing his ideal. So it came to pass that, pleading ill-health, he 
resigned his seat in Parliament, and went into private life. 

Such is Mr. Hofmeyr—such the man who retired when it was made 
plain that the prosperity of South Africa as a whole, and the commercial 
federation of its component States, must depend on a policy inconsistent 
with his dream of Dutch supremacy. The economic objects at which 
both he and Mr. Rhodes had aimed were, he saw, only to be achieved 
at the cost of his political ideal and of the political instrument he 
had forged to secure it. He retired, and Mr. Rhodes held the field. 
Presently, however, came the Jameson incident, and with it Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s opportunity of rehabilitation. How vigorously he used 
it: his clamorous indignation—the anxiety with which, like another 
Peter, he hastened to disclaim his friend—the unctuous sympathy he 
proffered to Paul Kruger, well knowing him to be (disloyal to his 
suzerain and) a traitor to the cause of South African Unity—the 
rapture with which he was received back by the Krugerite section of 
the Bond: all this we know. It will be judicious to keep the knowledge 
handy, and to bear in mind that, if he have resumed the leadership of 
the Afrikander Bond, his late alliance with Mr. Rhodes, though forgiven, 
is not forgotten among the Bondsmen. No longer may we count on 
him as an influence making for progress and the integrity of the British 
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Empire. At the Bond Congress the other day, Mr. Advocate Malan, 
editor of Ons Land, the organ of the Krugerite Party, declared that “ for 
years past the Afrikanders had been fighting the Imperial factor in 
South Africa.” Well, that is what Mr. Hofmeyr must needs do from 
this time forward; and he may be depended on to do it with all an 
apostate’s zeal. 

He has returned to destroy the edifice which he and Mr. Rhodes 
united to rear. Although, originally, he fashioned the Bond for a 
political object, he had consented, at Mr. Rhodes’s persuasion, to use 
it as an instrument for building up a Commercial Union. But he 
will now seek to use it only as a weapon to enforce political disinte- 
gration. Will it serve his purpose? Assuredly not: Mr. Malan does 
not represent the majority in the Bond. Other members of equal 
standing or higher have shown by their recent utterances that they 
will be no party to the perversion of their organisation from commercial 
objects which they desire to political adventures which they distrust 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s dream is a nightmare to them. For in place of a 
visionary freedom they perceive a very real subjugation to Hollander 
and German predominance. And they will turn to the man who has 
ever preferred the Afrikander of the Cape to the imported Hollander. 
His object, pursued through twenty years, of welding the English and 
Dutch races into one prosperous community, linked to the Mother 
Country, is to their mind eminently practical; and they are loth to 
relinquish it for any of Mr. Hofmeyr’s chimeras. Indeed the majority 
in the Bond is only waiting for Mr. Rhodes’s return. Of late such 
representative members as Mr. Venter, of Burgersdorp, and Mr. Bellingan, 
of Utenhage, have addressed their constituents. Both defended Mr. 
Rhodes. Both declared that he had been their man in the past, and 
should be their man in the future. Many others have yet to speak ; 
but they will certainly speak in the same strain. And many 
Afrikanders outside the Bond, who have hitherto mistrusted Mr. Rhodes 
for being, in appearance, too much under its influence, will now rally to 
his side. A prominent member of the Cape Legislature has written :— 
“If Rhodes were to put up for Cape Town to-morrow he would get 
three-fourths of the votes. Feeling runs strongly in his favour.” But 
Mr. Rhodes is absent, and while that is so, his adherents in the Bond 
must be heavily handicapped in their struggle against the machinery 
of their organisation, over which Mr. Hofmeyr has, for the moment, 
established a complete control. Outside the Bond, Afrikanders, who 
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regret the check which Mr. Rhodes’s commercial policy has encountered, 
and the British party, which deplores the glorification of Mr. Kruger, 
are alike paralysed by the absence of their able and trusted leader. 

In the light of these considerations there will be no difficulty in 
understanding how it should be that, in the absence of Mr. Rhodes, 
the decisions of the Afrikander Bond, governed by its extreme section, 
should become the decisions of the Parliament of the Cape Colony. 
He alone stood between the two, shaping them both to Imperial ends ; 
and his withdrawal, owing to the Matabele Revolt, is at the present 
juncture nothing short of calamitous. Apart from the urgent call for 
his presence in Rhodesia, there was no occasion for his retirement from 
his place in the Legislative Assembly; and, as matter of fact, his 
colleagues in the late Ministry, with one exception, went so far as to 
protest against his resignation of the Premiership: this, tov, at a time 
when all the relevant facts of the Jameson-Johannesburg trouble were 
known to them. But he persisted. And he was wise: because, being 
out of office and disentangled from his alliance with the Afrikander 
Bond, he would have been free to gather round him, out of the Moderate 
Dutch and the British elements, heretofore unorganised and leaderless, 
a party compacted by a common danger—German intrigue—and a 
common aim—the development of the British States of South Africa 
under the security of union with the Empire. He will doit yet. No 
man is beaten until, of his own free choice, he surrenders his arms; and 
this, if I read him rightly, Mr. Rhodes will never do. Unhappily. 
however, affairs in the North detain him, and make the task for the 
moment impossible; so that there will be nothing to counterbalance 
and to counteract the hostile coalition of the Cape Parliament with the 
Orange Free State and the Doppers and Hollanders of the Transvaal. 
Any such coalition, if effected, must be essentially artificial—must be a 
child of accident, springing only from the coincidence of Mr. Rhodes’s 
retirement with Mr. Hofmeyr’s return. Yet no one can doubt that it 
may militate for long, if it be permitted to do so, against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy in the Transvaal: a policy conceived in the 
interest: not only of the Uitlanders, or even of the South African 
Republic, but: of all South Africa, whose progress is impeded, and 
whose peace is perturbed, by the selfish and benighted policy which 
President Kruger has accepted from his Hollander friends. 

In the mission, then, which Mr. Chamberlain undertook when he 
bade the Johannesburgers lay down their arms, and which he defined 
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in his despatch of the 4th February, he may, in Mr. Rhodes’s absence, 
expect to meet arrayed against him the several Legislatures of South 
Africa, save and except, one may hope, the Legislature of Natal. But, 
in this very challengeable demonstration of sympathy with President 
Kruger, there is no occasion for dismay, there is no reason for abating 
by one jot his demands, or, to use his own gentler word, his suggestions 
for the redress of the Uitlanders’ grievances. The interests, political 
and commercial, of all true Afrikanders and of the Empire are one 
in South Africa, and no resolution of the Cape Parliament can be 
permitted to minimise the measures necessary to safeguard them. One 
such measure, of capital importance, is the redress of the Uitlanders’ 
grievances ; for the wrongs which they suffer—sufficient, Mr. Chamberlain 
has said, to command the sympathy of all civilised nations for any 
spontaneous effort they may make to recover their liberty—constitute 
a wound which, though inflicted only on one member of the South 
African body politic, will certainly, if it be neglected, spread fever 
through the whole South African system. It is a festering sore which 
calls for a physician! “As regards the internal affairs of the Republic,” 
says Mr. Chamberlain in Clause Thirty-Two of the despatch aforesaid, 
“T may observe that, independently of any rights of intervention in 
particular matters which may arise out of the Articles of the Con- 
vention of 1884, Great Britain is justified, in the interests of South 
Africa as a whole, as well as of the peace and stability of the South 
African Republic, in tendering its friendly counsels as regards the new- 
comers, who are mainly British subjects.” That is admirable doctrine; 
and what is wanted is that Mr. Chamberlain should act up to it and to 
its implications. He has been patient. He has been polite. He may 
now—and fairly-——be a trifle peremptory. Yet, with Mr. Rhodes at 
Bulawayo, his success must be imperilled. With Mr. Rhodes at the 
Cape his success would be assured. 


A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENT IN THE CAPE COLONY. 





